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POPE AND HORACE. 


In Pope’s inimitable Imitations of Horace there 


occur two passages, in one of which the sense of 


the original seems to have been missed ; and in 
the other, by a curious mistake, no sense at all is 
preserved. The one occurs in the imitation of the 
second epistle of the book, where the 
original— 

**Gemmas, marmor, Kc. 

Sunt qui non habeant, est qui non curat habere,” 

is paraphrased — 
“* Gold, silver, &c. 

There are who have not, —and, thank Heaven, there are 

Who, if they have not, think not worth their care.” 


second 


There can be no question as to the meaning of 
Horace—“There are those who may not have 
(these things) ; there is (one, at least, myself to 
wit) who cares not to have them.” But Pope, by 
pluralizing the “est qui,” dilutes and weakens the 
antithesis of the original. 

2 Pope, however, was not alone in his error. 
Francis, in his professed translation, gives the 
passage thus :— 
“Gems, marble, &c., 

These are the general wish ; yet sure there are 

Who neither have, nor think them worth their care,” 





which is far worse than Pope’s version, as it gives 
no antithesis at all. 

The Interpretatio given in the Delphin edition 
thus renders the line :-— 

“ Multi non possident ; quidam nec cupiunt possidere.” 

A friend pointed out that the phrase “ thank 
heaven,” in Pope, if it did not actually individ- 
ualize the sense, at any rate very much limited 
its generality ; and undoubtedly this is so ; still it 
must be owned that Pope’s version wants the 
terse and unmistakable application of the original. 
The other instance is in the imitation of the first 
satire of the second book. It is not necessary to 
give the original, as the English does not profess 
to be a paraphrase of it. This is the passage 

“ Consult the statute ; quart. I think it is, 
Edwardi sext. or prim. et guint. Eliz.” 

It is matter of common knowledge that a 
sovereign’s reign begins to date from the death of 
the predecessor, and that if a session of Parlia- 
ment happens to include the end of one year and 
the beginning of another in a reign, statutes passed 
in that session are cited as being of both those 
years ; ¢.g. the statutes passed in the last session 
of Parliament will be cited 35 and 36 Vict., 
chapter so and so. Up to comparatively recent 
times, the titles of statutes were given in Latin, 
and generally in an abbreviated form, as in the 
passage under consideration. Now, a statute might 
be referred to as the 4th and 5th Elizabeth, but a 
citation of the Ist and 5th Elizabeth (primo et 
quinto Elizabethe) would be sheer nonsense. Pope 
must or ought to have written— 

** Prim. I think it is, 
Edwardi sext. or quart. et quint 
Whether the blunder was the poet 
it is impossible to Say 5 but it 1s od 
should have been corrected. 


sor the printer's 
1 that it never 
COCXL. 
SIR J. E. TENNENT AND THE OLD 
SHEKARRY. 
I have long been familiar wit] n 
though laboured description in 
of the varying aspects of a trop 
the twenty-four hours (see vol. ii. pp. 253-257 
Reading the other day the Old Shekarry’s Hunt 
ing Grounds of the Old W orld, | came across a 
parallel passage, entitled, in the table of contents, 
“ Forest Signs and Jungle Melody. I place side 
by side the most remarkable coincidences of ex 
pression :— 


bce eloquent, 
rennent’s Ceylon, 


forest during 


“* TENNENT. O_Lp SHEKARRY. 

P. 252... . that serves, P. 303. Each period of 
when experience has ren- the day has its accustomed 
dered them familiar, to visitants, every hour has 
identify each period of the its certain signs, that can 
day with its accustomed be read and understood by 
visitants, and assigns to those to whom jungle voices 
morning, noon, and twi- are familiar. - 
light their peculiar sym- 
bols. 
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P. 253. The sun bursts 
upwards with a speed be- 
yond that which marks his 
progress in the cloudy at- 
mosphere of Europe, and 
the whole horizon glows 
with ruddy lustre, 

* Not as in northern climes 
obscurely bright, 

But one unclouded blaze 

of living light.’ 

P. 253. At no other mo- 
ment does the verdure of 
the mountain woods appear 
so vivid; each spray drip- 
ping with copious dew, and 
a pendant brilliant twink- 
ling at every leaf; the 
grassy glade is hoar with 
the condensed damps of 
night, and the threads of 
the gossamer sparkle like 
strings of opal in the sun- 
beams. 

P. 254. Next the cranes 
and waders... soar away 
in the direction of the river 
and the far sea-shore. 


P. 254. The jungle cock, 
unseen in the dense cover, 
shouts his reveille. 

P. 255. Every animal 
disappears, escaping under 
the thick cover of the 
woods. 


P. 254. The green ena- 
melled dragon-flies _ still 
flash above every pool. 


P. 256. Man himself, as 
if baffled in all devices to 
escape from the exhausting 
glare, suspends his toil ; 
and the traveller abroad 
since dawn reposes till the 
mid-day heat has passed, 


P, 256... and the dogs 
lie prone upon the ground, 
their legs extended far in 
front and behind, as if to 
bring the utmost portion 
of their body in contact 
with the cool earth. 


P. 256. As day declines. . 
the birds which had made 
distant excursions to their 
feeding-grounds are now 
seen returning to their 
homes. 

P. 257. The fruit-eating 
bats launch themselves 
from the high branches on 
which they have hung sus- 
pended during the day. 


P. 306. The sun bursts 
forth in a blaze of living 
light, and seems to travel 
on his way in the heavens 
with much more rapidity 
than in northern climes. 


P. 306. This is the mo- 
ment for the lover of the 
beautiful to see the forest, 
for the dew-drops on the 
leaves and ground sparkle 
like brilliants, and at no 
other time are the varied 
colours of the verdure so 
vivid. 


P. 306. And herons, 
cranes, and waders may be 
seen on high, soaring away 
in the direction of their 
feeding-grounds. 

5 re when the 
jungle-cock sounds the reé- 
veille. 

P. 303. Every living crea- 
ture disapp@ars into the 
deepest shade of the woods, 
in order to escape from 
the exhausting heat and 
oppressive glare. 

P. 304... and the green 
enamelled dragon-flies that 
still flit over the water 
from leaf to leaf. 

P. 304. Then the sturdy 
hunter overcome with las- 
situde suspends his toil, 
and seeks the grateful shade 
of some gigantic forest-tree 
or overhanging rock, where 
he reposes until the mid- 
day heat is passed. 

P. 304... while his dog, 
also sharing in the universal 
languor which seems at 
that hour to oppress the 
whole face’ of nature, lies 
panting upon the ground, 
with his legs extended to 
the utmost. 

P. 305. As the day de- 
clines birds of all kinds are 
seen returning homeward 
from their distant feeding- 
grounds. 


P. 305. Flying foxes leave 
the shady grove, where 
they have hung suspended 
during the day.” 


The first edition of Tennent’s Ceylon was pub- 


lished in 1859. My copy of the Hunting Grounds 








bears the date 1860, but asserts itself to be a second 
edition. I have in vain endeavoured to ascertain 
when the first edition appeared. It is singular 
that the London Catalogue gives the date 1860, 
but says nothing about its being a second edition. 
The publishers were Saunders & Otley, a firm 
now defunct, which renders it all the more difficult 
to get information about the book’s history. 
R. C. Cupers, 
1, Norfolk Crescent. 


THOMAS THE RHYMER. 
“ Betide, betide, whate’er betide, 
Haig will be Haig of Bemersyde.” 

I was for some years incumbent of the church 
of the Holy Trinity at Melrose, then a new church, 
of the Scottish Episcopal communion. James 
Haig, Esq., of Bemersyde, was a member of my 
congregation ; a bachelor and the last male of his 
long line. This fact caused much speculation in 
the country with reference to the well-known 
distich quoted above; and a very general idea 
prevailed that whenever he died something extra- 
ordinary would happen. 

In January, 1854,—his mother and sisters, who 
lived with him in the ancient mansion, being 
abroad,—Mr. Haig was taken suddenly ill, and 
within a week, on the 14th of the month, he died. 
I heard the strengthening rumours of expectation 
of some strange event confidently expressed among 
the aged poor and others. 

The funeral was fixed for Friday, the 20th of 
January, at twelve o'clock, to take place at Dry- 
burgh Abbey, where was the family vault. 

On that day I was at Bemersyde in good time, 
and the first train from Edinburgh had brought 
the friends of the family ; but one of the executors 
by an accident missed that train. A second train 
was due at Melrose, five or six miles distant, at I 
think one P.M., and it was determined to wait for 
this. 

Bemersyde is situated on the table-land of a 
grand rocky bluff looking down upon the horse- 
shoe bend of the Tweed, near which are the ruins 
of the Abbey of Dryburgh. It commands a dis- 
tant view of the wide valley of the river in the 
direction of Melrose and Edinburgh. Over this 
valley, during the whole time of our waiting, black 
clouds were gathering and rolling up in dense 
masses towards us. Soon after two o'clock the 
gentleman for whom we had waited arrived, and 
in a short time the procession moved from the 
house towards Dryburgh, about a mile and a half 
distant, the clouds still gathering and the atmo- 
sphere darkening. The coffin was removed from 
the hearse on arrival, and I advanced to meet it. 
The moment the feet of the bearers touched the 
consecrated ground, and I began the words “I am 
the Resurrection and the Life,” the first blinding 
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flash of lightning leapt forth from the black line 
of cloud immediately above us, followed instanta- 
neously by a crashing peal of thunder. The storm 
raged during the whole of the service, and then 
gradually passed off. 

This incident of course waked up and confirmed 
all the superstitions of the people ; and I consider 
it remarkable enough to deserve record in your 
pages. I do not think any such detailed account 
was published at the time. With the exception 
of the dates, which I take from a sermon preached 
on the following Sunday, I write from memory, 
but it is accurate and vivid memory. 

The question naturally arose whether the pro- 
phecy of the Rhymer had failed by the demise of 
the last male heir. I think the impression most 
general was that it would bear the interpretation 
then fixed by the event—that “as long as there 
should be an heir of the house of Haig in the 
direct line, he should be the master of Bemersyde.” 

HERBERT RANDOLPH. 

Ringmore. 


LA VIOLETTI. 

The following anecdote was told me by Sarah 
Illidge, who had been maid to my grandmother, 
and who died in the service of my uncle, Mr. 
Poyntz, at the advanced age of ninety-four (ninety- 
five!) years. It was told her by an old friend, 
who was housekeeper at Burlington House at the 
time of the event. Illidge, I am bound to say, 
imparted the secret with great mystery, although 
so many generations had passed away. Every one 
knows that La Violetti, afterwards Mrs. Garrick, 
was domiciliated at Burlington House in the time 
of the last Earl and Countess in the direct line, 
yarents of the great heiress, the Marchioness of 
Hartington, who took Lismore Castle, Burlington 
House, Chiswick, &c., into the Cavendish family. 
There were rumours afloat as to the reason of this 
adoption, but the truth was stranger than any 
supposition. One day Lord Burlington was pass- 
ing down the passage in which Violetti’s room 
was situated; she had opened the door, und was 
singing gaily at her work. Her noble patron 
stopped to say a kind word to his protégée, when 
his eye was attracted by a miniature over the 
fire-place. “ Whose portrait is that?” he asked 
hurriedly. “My mother’s, my Lord,” was the 
reply. 

He went into the room, took down the minia- 
ture (which had once been his own property) to 
examine it, cross-questioned La Violetti, inspected 
other relics in her possession, compared dates, and 
the result was, that he identified her as his own 
child, whose death, if I remember rightly, the 
mother had announced to him when she left his 
protection for that of another, lest Lord Burlington 
should see fit to claim their daughter. Of the actual 
details of the dénod@ment, however, I cannot state 





anything positively, suffice it to say that Lerd Bur- 
lington acknowledged La Violetti to his own heart 
as his child, and although reports were prevalent at 
the time, I believe the only people entrusted with 
the real secret were Lady Burlington herself and 
the housekeeper, to whom I have alluded. 

It seemed as if it were instinct, rather than fancy, 
which had influenced Lord Burlington's predilec- 
tion for the graceful young girl, to whom his 
generous-hearted wife was as kind after the reve- 
lation as she had been before. On Violetti’s 
marriage with Garrick, she received a portion from 
her father of 6,000/., and both she and her husband 
continued constant guests at Burlington House 
and Londesborough until the death of the Earl, in 
1753. Mary Boy te. 


“EYES WHICH ARE NOT EYES.” 

Time has nearly tricenturied Langier de Por- 
chére’s complimentary-contradictory sonnet on the 
Eyes of Henri Quatre's Mistress, Gabrielle D Estrées. | 
If its fourteen steps of gradual cajolery can attain 
a niche in “N, & Q.,” its literal translation may, 
perhaps, be permitted to bear it company. 

“Ce ne sont point des Yeux ; ce sont plutdt des Dieux ; 

Ils ont dessus les rois la puissance absolue :— 

Dieux !—non—ce sont des Cieux ; ils ont la couleur bleu, 

Et le mouvement prompt comme celuy des Cieux : 

Cieux ?—non—mais deux Soleils clairement radieux, 

Dont les rayons brillants nous offusquent la vue :— 

Soleils !—non—mais Eclairs de puissance inconnue, 

Des foudres de l’Amour signes' presagieux. 

Car, s‘ils etoient des Dieux, feroient ils tant de mal? 

Deux Soleils '!—ne se peut ; le Soleil est unique : 

Eclairs ?~-non—car ceux-ci durent trop et trop clairs : 

Toutefois je les nomme, afin que je m’explique— 

Des Yeux, des Dieux, des Cieux, des Soleils, des Eclairs.” 
TRAXSLATION. 

“ They are not Eyes; no, they are Deities, 

Absolute rule o'er mighty monarchs holding ; 

Not Deities, but depths of azure skies, 

The rapid movements of the Heavens unfolding ; 

Not Skies, but twin-bright Suns, whose noontide bour 

Confounds our dazzled gaze and blinded vision ; 

Not Suns, but Lightnings of unwonted power, 

Love's bolts presaging in their quick collision. 

If Deities, would they such harm have done ? 

If Skies, their course had been more regular. 

Two Suns! impossible ! J/e is but one. 

And Lightnings—they less bright and rapid are. 

At once I name them ; as their names comprise, 

Lightnings, Suns, Heavens, and Deities, and Eyes.” 

The reader will not be astonished that this 
cumulative eulogy won for Monsieur de Porchéres 
a pension of fifteen hundred livres. 

Epmunp L. Swirre. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 

Batuurst ON SHAKSPEARE'S Metre.—Years 
ago (1857, 1859) a very clever little book, on the 
Life rence in Shakspeare’s Ve reification at difft rent 
Periods of his Life, was published by dg. W. 
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Parker & Son, in West Strand. The author's 
initials (C. B., I believe) were signed to the Pre- 
face only; and if the friend who borrowed my 
copy some ten years ago will return it, I can then 
say what the initials are (Lowndes does not give 
these initials, 2,338). The book was, I believe, 
by a Canon Charles Bathurst, and Messrs. Long- 
mans tell me that it was returned to the author 
many years ago. He is since dead, I believe. Can 
anyone tell me where the copies of the book are 
now, or sell me one? and whether Mr. Bathurst 
withdrew his book because he had altered his mind 
about it? The author’s main proposition was, I 
believe, sound: that the crwt x line,—that in 
which the phrase or sentence was complete,—cha- 
racterized the plays of Shakspeare’s early time, 
while, as he advanced in years, he used greater 
freedom, and much more frequently ran a sentence 
from one line into another, that is, employed the 
broken line; so that you might tell the period 
of a play by the comparative frequency or infre- 
quency of the broken line. Mr. Bathurst’s little 
book did not attract the attention it deserved, 
mainly (as I believe) from the want of a chrono- 
logically arranged edition of Shakspeare’s plays. 
Why will not some editor and publisher give us 
this edition? Till we get it, we of the general 
public never can or shall appreciate the growth 
of Shakspeare’s mind, or rightly understand him. 
The want of such an edition has muddled men’s 
conceptions of Shakspeare just as much as the like 
want has muddled men’s notions of Chaucer. 
F. J. FURNIVALL. 


“Iuprerious” (4 §, x. 292.)— 
“ Imperious Caesar dead and turned to clay.” 
Hamlet, Act v. scene 1. 
My query, asked last September, has elicited no 
reply from any of your readers, as to whether 
“imperious” or “ imperial” is considered the more 
correct reading. Will you allow me to give my 
own reasons for the “imperial” reading? I have 
looked at seven different editions of Shakspeare, 
and in four of them the reading is “ imperial,” and 
in the other three, although in the text the reading 
is “imperious,” a glossary explains that “im- 
perious” means “imperial.” In Cymbeline, Act v. 
scene 5, we read— 
“ which foreshadow'd our princely eagle, 

The imperial Cesar,” &c. 
And, query, was not “ imperious” synonymous with 
“ imperial” in the days of “ good Queen Bess”? I 
find the word “imperie” in Nares’s Glossary thus 
rendered : “ Imperie, the same as empery, govern- 
ment, imperium.” And in Tavernor’s Adagies, 
1552, 11: “So also he cannot wel indure in his 
hert an other to be joyned with him in imperie or 
governance. 

I will only add that if we reflect upon the ante- 
cedent passages in Hamlet, the frame of mind in 











which Hamlet is moralizing, and upon the drift of 
his argument, which is to show “ to what base pur- 
poses even the noble dust of Alexander and of 
Cesar may return,” I think we must choose the 
word “ imperial” rather than “ imperious.” In the 
sense which we now attach to the two expressions, 
surely “ imperial” conveys the meaning intended 
by the peet. What I have said is advanced with 
diffidence, and must be taken for quantum valeat. 
Frep. Rue. 

P.S. Dyce goes so far as to ask, “ Are these four 
lines a quotation ?” 

Ashford. 


“ KEEP HONEST COUNSEL.” — 

* Lear. What services canst thou do? 

Kent. I can keep honest counsel, ride, run, mar a 
curious tale in telling it, and deliver a plain message 
bluntly : that which ordinary men are fit for, I am qua- 
lified in ; and the best of me is diligence.” _ 

King Lear, Act i. scene 3. 

Delius thus explains Kent’s words : “I can keep 
honest counsel,”—“ Ich kann gewissenhaft versch- 
wiegen sein.” Kent may mean, not “I can keep 
counsel honestly or conscientiously,” but “I can 
keep counsel in honest things,” as Psellus in 
Euphues says: 

“ As for keeping your counsayle, in things honest, it is 
no matter, and in causes unlawful, I will not meddle,” 


“ A PROPER MAN’S PICTURE.”—Portia calls Fal- 
conbridge “a proper man’s picture” :- 

“ Nerissa. What say you, then, to Falconbridge, the 
young baron of England! 

Portis. You know I say nothing to him, for he under- 
stands not me, nor I him; he hath neither Latin, French, 
nor Italian, and you will come into the court and swear 
that I have a poor pennyworth in the English. He isa 
proper man’s picture, but, alas, who can converse with a 
dumb show ?”—The Merchant of Venice, Act i. scene 2. 

And Lyly speaks of “the picture of a proper 
man” :— 

“Tn all my travaile with him, I seemed to beare with 
me the picture of a proper man, but no living person, the 
more pitie and yet no force.” —HLuphues. 

In Twelfth Night, Act i. scene 5, Olivia says :— 

“ How now ! 
Even so quickly may one catch the plague? 
Methinks I feel this youth’s perfections 
With an invisible and subtle stealth 
To creep in at the eyes.” 
And Lyly, in his Euph Ues,— 

“Love creepeth in by stealth, and by stealth slideth 
away.” 

And again,— 

“Love cometh in at the eye, not at the eare, by hearing 
women’s words.” 

Shakespeare probably wrote these verses remem- 
bering these passages. 


“A CALL TO TRAIN.”— 


 PANDULPH. The bastard Faulconbridge 
Is now in England ransacking the church, 
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Offending charity: if but a dozen French 

Were there in arms, they would be as a call 

To traia ten thousand English to their side.” 
King John, Act iii. scene 4, 


I think that Shakespeare here refers to the fol- 
lowing passage in the Euphues of Lyly :— 

“ He that angleth plucketh the bayte away when he i 
neere a byte, to the ende the fish may be more eager to 
swallowe the hooke ; birds are trayned with « sweet cadl, 
but caught with a broad nette; and lovers come with 
fayre lookes, but are entangled with disdainful eyes.” 


The reader will see that the words “ call” and 
“train” are used in connexion with each other. 
W. L. Rusuron. 


Butwer.—The press generally has rendered 
justice to the merits of the late Lord Lytton. Our 
readers may like to see how he was treated forty- 
three years ago. Fraser, in an article (June, 1830), 
intended to extinguish the author of Pelham, 
Devereux, and Paul Clifford, wrote as follows :— 


“Tt is said, that when the Court Journal was estab- 
lished, and when the fame of the author of Pelham was 
at its loftiest point of culmination, that Mr. Henry Col- 
burn, the proprietor of not only that journal, but who 
calls himself Mr. Bulwer’s patron, asked his client to 
write him something witty and sparkling on Dress and 
French Cookery, for the columns of his pseudo-fashion- 
able and demirep rival of the Literary Gazette, It is 
further said, that Mr. Edward Lytton Bulwer was 
flurried in spirit when he heard his bookseller’s estimate 
of his capacity, and determined to astonish the world by 
talking philosophy and metaphysics. How he has carved 
and hacked these matters we have shewn. But he is 
like the campagrard baron in Destouche’s comedy, 
who is bent on being a poet, and is applauded for his 
poetical powers by his rural neighbours, who gulp down 
the boor's absurdities as city apprentices cram their maw 
with the dainties of some self-styled French restaurant 
of Gracechurch Street or Cornhill: while all persons 
well informed on these respective subjects laugh at the 
silliness of the former, and the ignorance, while they 
admire the digestive powers, of the latter. Having 
exposed the philosophy and metaphysics, the exquisite 
painting, high taste, and truth to nature, contained in 
the other precious works of Mr. Bulwer, turn we to Paul 
Ciiford, which his booksellers, in their usual way of 
pufling,—directly, indirectly, obliquely, diagonally, trans- 
versely,—have cried up as the most extraordinary pro- 
duction that this, or any other country, in times bygone, 
or in times present, or in times to come, have, are, or 
will be favoured with. The praise of puffing it might be 
supposed can no farther go; but we shall see that, when 
the author honours the world with his next performance. 
Here are only a very few of the exquisitely written com- 
mendations of their article, which his publishers have 
slipped as paragraphs into newspaper columns, for the 
purpose of proving that which Dr. Jordan has already 

roved by his newly contrived pills, and Dr. Courtenay 

y his 4 gis of Life, and Dr. thoes by his Balm of 
Rakasiri, and old bone-grubbing Cobbet by his mounte- 
bank lectures, and Thomas Babington Macauley (sic) by 
his philosophical articles in the ‘ sapphire and blue,’—viz., 
the extreme gullibility of mankind.” 


The “puffs” follow, but these need not be 
quoted, Eb. 





Micuagt Farapay.—I send you an unpublished 
letter of the late good and great Michael Faraday. 
The little history connected with the matter is as 
follows :— 

I was solicited by the secretary of a very 
deserving charity (The London Female Dormitory, 
in the Euston Road), to make some contributions to 
a fancy fair then about to be held to augment its 
funds, and it occurred to me, a collection of auto- 
graphs of leading men in literature, art, and 
science, would prove attractive and saleable, and 
I wrote to a dozen or fifteen gentlemen, the majority 
of whom readily responded to my appeal ; amongst 
them were Lord Macaulay, Sir Charles Eastlake, 
W. S. Landor, John Ruskin, Thos. Carlyle, Wm. 
Howitt, Charles Dickens, Kenny Meadows, Samuel 
Warren, and M. Faraday. The letter of the latter 
is eminently characteristic ; it shows his painstaking 
perseverance in sifting out an apparently trifling 
and unimportant matter, and his kindliness of 
heart in enclosing a small donation along with his 
reasons for refusing to sign the papers. 

W. W. 
“ Royal Institution, 11th March, 1856. 

Sir,—I cannot give you my autograph for sale. 
always decline to give it, for doing so would be unsatis- 
factory to my feelings. I send you five shillings, which 
you may put to the funds, with the letter F. only asso- 
ciated with it; or if such a sum is valueless, give it to 
any really poor case that may come under your notice. 

Will you excuse me, if I point out one or two circum- 
stances in your mode of application which might raise 
a shadow of doubt in one’s mind? In the first place, I 
do not find your name among the printed names on the 
papers you sent with your letter. In the next, your 
letter is dated the 5th of March, and says within that the 
bearer will call for the papers on the next day (Thursday) 
evening, and yet it did not arrive here before the 10th 
March, and the packet containing it has written on it 
‘will be called for to-morrow evening.” I do not. find 
your name in the Court Guide, though you use a seal and 
motto ; neither is it contained in the Post Office Directory, 
at page 625 under the head of Princes St., Stamford 
St. I have no time to enquire further, but trust that no 
person is using your name for improper purposes, or any 
other purpose other than that expressed on the papers. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Mr. W. Wright. M. Farapay.” 


EpriscopaL Macriz.—The dress of our Bishops 
is sometimes irreverently called a magpie. James 
Howell, in some lines prefixed to his Familiar 
Letters, speaking of what would have happened if 
the Gunpowder Plot had succeeded, says :— 

“ Lawyers, like Vultures, had soar’d up and down ; 

Prelates, like Magpies, in the air had flown.” 
This looks as if the comparison were an old one. 
T. Lewis O. Davies. 
Pear Tree Vicarage, Southampton. 


JERRYMANDERING.—This word, of American 
origin, is, I find, being adopted into our political 
vocabulary. In the debate on the “ Proportional 
Representation Bill,” 10th July, 1872, Mr. Morri- 
son, the Member for Plymouth, explained its 
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meaning as the art of so arranging electoral dis- 
tricts as to make either the most or the least of 
the local party majority in power. 

Pur 8. Krxe. 
Parliament Street. 


A New Zeacanp CENTENARIAN.—The New Zea- 
land Herald records the death of a venerable Maori 
chief, named Eruera Patuone, who is stated to have 
been 103 years old. He was eight years old when 
Captain Cook’s vessel arrived in New Zealand, he 
having gone on board with his people, and received 
presents. A correspondent concludes a brief ac- 
count of him by stating that “his dark skin 
covered a true Christian’s heart.” 

F. A. Epwarps. 


Tue Battor.—The following description of the 
first attempt of voting by ballot in the Commons 
is interesting. Vernon, Secretary of State, and 
member for Westminster, under date 2lst Feb., 
1707-8, says :— 

“ Mr. Benson reported to-day the manner of balloting, 
which was received with laughter, but yet was agreed to. 
It consisted of several articles : first, that a balloting-box 
and balls should be provided ; that it be carried about by 
the two clerks, one having the box, the other the balls; 
that the Speaker appoint two members to attend the 
box; that the member voting take a ballin his bare 
hand, and hold it up between his finger and thumb, 
before he puts it into the box; that the members keep 
their places till the box be brought back to the table and 
the balls there told over.” 

He adds, on the 26th :-— 

“ To-day we had the election of Ashburton, which was 
decided for the sitting member, by way of ballot. I 
think the project is not like to last. It was found very 
tedious, and people would rather know who and who is 
together.""—Letters Illustrative of the Reign of William 
HfL. Vol. iii. 

Noet H. Rostnson. 


A Proviric Famity.—The following inscription 
is on a tombstone in Conway Churchyard :— 

“ Here lyeth y* body of Nich* Hookes of Conway Ge" 
who was y* 41* child of his Father William Hookes 
Esq. by Alice his Wife, and y* father of 27 children, who 
dyed y* 20" day of March, 1637.” 

The following postscript is added at foot :— 

“*N.B. This stone was renewed in y* year 1720 att 
ye charge of John Hookes Esq’ & since by Tho* Bradney 
& W Archier Esq* (descendants of Old Mortality pro- 
bably).” 

In the Town Hall at Conway, I am informed 
there is the following above the fire-place :— 

“N. Hookes Alder : 1613.” 
N. H. R. 


“Wire,” Puttotoey.—The Georgian for Wife is 
Deda-Katzi, or Mother-Man. I have not yet seen 
any other example of this form. There is a distinct 
form in Georgian for Husband. Deda, it may be 


observed, although not an uncommon application 
of the ancient root for Mother, is the more remark- 





able in Georgian, as it is attended with Mama as 
Father. Hype Ciarke, 


Bovaquet Hotpers.—tThe first use of the “ Bou- 
quet Holder,” now so common, is referred to thus 
by Horace Walpole, November, 1754 :— 

“A new fashion which my ~~ | Hervey has brought 
from Paris. It is a tin (!) (funnel, covered with green 
ribbon, which the ladies wear to keep their bouquets 
fresh,” 

Leon Nosyipor. 


“Sun:” “Moon,” Genper or.—With regard to 
the disputed question of the ancient gender of Sun 
and Moon, and whether Moon was not masculine, 
there is a curious example among the Betoi, a tribe 
of the Orinoco. The Sun is called Teo-umasoi, and 
the Moon Teo-ro—Umasoi being Man, and Ro, 
Woman. Thus Sun is Sun-Man, and Moon, Sun 
Woman. I do not know the classification of the 
Betoi language. Many of the South American 
languages belong to the same families as those of 
the Old World. Hype CLARKE. 


Warsvurton’s Divine Lecation. — When 
Bishop Warburton was printing his Legation of 
Moses, in 1737, he sent proof-sheets to several 
friends, amongst others to Hare, Bishop of Chiches- 
ter, who strongly advised him to cancel one page 
in which there was a stroke of pleasantry on 
Wollaston’s Religion of Nature which would give 
offence to a great person, meaning, it is said, the 
Queen, to whom Warburton had then been recom- 
mended as a private chaplain. This passage, 
according to another letter of remonstrance from 
Bishop Sherlock, had reference to Don Quixote; 
and Warburton in accordance with these remon- 
strances, cancelled the page and had it reprinted. 
It would be interesting to know whether there is 
a copy with the original page in existence, or if 
it is known what was the passage to which the 
Bishops so strongly objected. 

Another passage in the book which was most 
strongly animadverted upon was the one in the 
“ Dedication to the Freethinkers,” where he highls 
praised Dr. Middleton. The words are these: 

“ An excellent person, and one of your most formid” 
able adversaries, speaking of the ancient restraints on 
Freethinking, says, These were the maxims, these the prin- 
ciples, which the light of nature suggested, which reason 
dictated. Nor has this fine writer any cause to be 
ashamed of this acknowledgment.” 

It is remarkable that when Warburton’s works 
were reprinted in 1788, by Bishop Hurd, this 
sentence was modified, the words “an excellent 
person, and one of your most formidable adversa- 
ries,” were left out, and in place of them there was 
substituted, “a very candid and respectable author 
(vol. i. Ded. xix), and the same alteration is repro- 
duced by Mr. 8. Watson in his Life of Warburton 
(p. 133). I may add, further, that by trifling 
misprint in Mr. Watson’s book the entire meaning 
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of the paragraph in question is altered, for by not 
printing the extract from Middleton in italics, 
and by placing inverted commas before the word 
“These,” and after “acknowledgment,” Warburton’s 
compliment to Middleton of calling him “ this fine 
writer” is lost; the words appearing not as War- 
burton’s, but as used by Middleton of some third 
rson. Epwarp So.ty. 
Sandecotes, nr. Poole. 





Queries. 


Tae “ApestTe, FIpELES.”—The following ver- 
sion of the Adeste, fideles, is extracted from the 
Paroissien Romain Complet, published at Tours 
in 1858; and, with the omission of the third 
verse, may also be found in a Paroissien de Paris 
of about the year 1862, that the writer has seen. 
It will be noticed that this Latin version differs 
in every verse, excepting the first, from the one 
known in this country, which has been translated 
into English, and is sung in so many churches 
to the tune called Portuguese. Who was the author 
of the original ! 

“ Adeste, fideles, 
Leeti, triumphantes ; 
Venite, venite in Bethlehem. 
Natum videte 
Regem Angelorum. 
Venite, adoremus ; venite adoremus ; 
Venite, adoremus Dominum. 


En, grege relicto, 
Humiles ad cunas 
Vocati pastores approperant ; 
Et nos ovanti 
Gradu festinemus : 
Venite, adoremus, etc. 


Stella duce, Magi 
Christum adorantes, 
Aurum, thus et myrrhum dant munera; 
Jesu infanti 
Corda proeebeamus 
Venite, adoremus, etc. 


Eterni Parentis 
Splendorem zternum, 
Velatum sub carne videbimus, 

Deum infantem 
Pannis involutum. 
Venite, adoremus, etc. 


Pro nobis egenum 

Et foeno cubantem 
Piis foveamus amplexibus. 

Sic nos amantem 

Quis non redamaret ’ 
Venite, adoremus, etc.” 


W. H. L. 


{We can only repeat what we have already said (see 
2 8. vii. 173; 4 S. i. 12, 186), that “this hymn is 
modern, of the latter part of the last century, and does 
not appear in the Roman Breviary; nor is it found in 
Daniel's Thesawrus. It is believed to have been first used 
in this country in the chapel attached to the Portuguese 
embassy.” The tune has been attributed to John Read- 


CotoneL CHALLONER-Bissz.—I am desirous 
to obtain an account of the ancestors of the late 
Colonel Challoner-Bisse, of Portnal Park, Egham, 
Surrey. There is a very poor sketch of the Bisse 
family given in Burke’s Landed Gentry, ed. 1848. 
Will any correspondent refer me to any better 
account of that family, and also of that of Challoner, 
with the arms of the latter? Families of both 
surnames flourished in Dublin upwards of two 
centuries ago. Y. 8. M. 


Sir Joun HerscHet anp THE Swineine Cor. 
—Col. A. Strange, in a letter published in the 
Times of 5th Dec., says: “Sir John Herschel 
applied his great genius to the problem of the 
swinging cot.” 

If any of your readers could mention the name 
of the work or works in which Sir John Herschel 
has alluded to the above subject, it would be es- 
teemed a great favour. Pa ts a 


“ Horseut.”—This word occurs twice in the 
poem called Laus Veneris, by A. C. Swinburne :-— 
“ Inside the Horsel here the air is hot.” 

Again :— 
* And so rode slowly past the windy wheat .. . 
Up to the Horsel.” 
What is the meaning, and what the etymology 
of the word “ Horsel,” which I can find in no dic- 
tionary in my possession, archaic or otherwise. 


E. C. B. 


Jouyn Purtips, M.D., 1779.—I shall be indebted 
to any reader of “ N. & Q.” who can give me infor- 
mation respecting the family, marriage, and place of 
burial of San Philips, Esq., M.D., surgeon to the 
train of Artillery in Ireland, who died at Dublin 
in 1779. He was succeeded by his son Moles- 
worth, a Colonel in the Marines, who accompanied 
Captain Cook in his voyage round the world. (See 
Cook’s Voyages.) He married Susan, third daughter 
of Dr. Burney, and sister of Madame D’Arblay. 
This lady died at Parkgate in 1800, on her way 
from Ireland to visit her father at Chelsea Hospital 
(see Life of Dr. Burney), and is buried at Neston, 
Cheshire. Mr. Philips had two daughters, the 
elder of whom married the Rev. Walter Shirley, 
brother to the fourth, fifth, and sixth Earls of 
Ferrers, and grandfather of the late Bishop Shirley. 
The younger married George Kiernan, Esq., of 
Dublin. (See Memoir of the Kiernan Family, by 
the Rev. R. J. McGhee, late Rector of Hollywell- 
cum-Needworth, Hunts). 

Henry A. Jonnstoyn. 
Kilmore Rectory, Armagh. 
[Answers to be sent direct to our Correspondent. ] 


Maena Cuarta.—In Botfield’s Notes on Cathe- 
dral Libraries, he speaks of seeing in Ripon Min- 
ster Library— 

“The Magna Charta, in a small Gothic letter, with an 
Index prefixed, at the end of which is the Colophon, 





ing, who wrote Dulce Domum, and to Mr. Thorley.] 
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Londini per Ricardus Pynson, &c., 1514. It measures 
5g inches by 24, and is bound in smooth russia.” 

This book is now lost. Can any one give a clue 
which may help us to find it! J. T. F. 
Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


Frances Stannore, 1767.—In a pedigree now 
before me I find that Frances, daughter of — Broade, 
of All Saints’ Parish, Derby, married, on 2nd March, 
1767, Arthur Charles Stanhope, who was the great- 
grandfather of the late Earl of Chesterfield. When 
and where did she die, and had she any issue? 

A. 


“E1opopeia.”— Wanted, information with regard 
to this exclamation, often introduced by Heine in 
his works. Is it a word coined by the poet him- 
self ? 4 


Oxford and Cambridge Club. 


Mortimer : Branscompe.—Can any one fur- 
nish me with arms and motto of Mortimer—the 
late Dr. Mortimer’s family—and also with same 
of Branscombe, or Bronescombe ? 

MAKROCHEIR. 


Numismatic Query.—Perhaps some of your 
readers would oblige me with a full description 
of the coin or medal that has on the reverse the 
legend, IN HOC SIGNO VINcIT, 1693, and a cross 
patée in the centre. On the obverse, the letters 
WILLM and the word Rex are distinguishable, 
while in the centre is a shield, but the arms on it 
I cannot make out. References to any work where 
an account of such a coin as the above is given 
would be very acceptable. NvMIs. 


Picrures By B. R. Harpoy.—Can any of your 
correspondents inform me where any of Haydon’s 
pictures are to be found, besides the “ Lazarus” 
(now in the National Gallery, Trafalgar Square), 
“The Agony in the Garden” (now at South Ken- 
sington), and his portraits of himself and Leigh 
Hunt at the National Portrait Gallery? R. L. 


LETTERS FROM THE IrIisH Hicuianps, London, 
John Murray, 1825, 8vo.—Who is the author (or 
authors) of these Letters? I have been informed 
by a correspondent that he has seen them attributed 
in a bookseller’s catalogue to the Banims, but I 
feel quite certain they were not the authors. The 
letters are dated from Connemara, May 1824, and 
OD SB fe Ale! Bg 
and “E.” In one of the letters, at p. 38, “ H,” 
says, “ My first establishment in Ireland was in 
the spring of 1810.” OvpHAR Hamst. 


BatTLe or Towtoy.—In Mr. Planché’s Recol- 
lections a description is given of some roses that 
grew on a spot which tradition points out as the 
site of the battle of Towton. If the local idea be 
sorrect, that these roses have continued to flourish 
there from that time, they may almost vie in 














antiquity with the flowers of Finderne. 


n Can any 
of your readers tell if they are of a peculiar species 


or are uncommon in the locality ? ALS. 
AvutTHor WANTED.— 
**The counsels of a friend Belinda hear 
Too roughly kind to please a lady's ear,” 
Where can these lines be found ? N—y. 


YORKSHIRE Draries.—Any one possessing old 
manuscript diaries or journals of Yorkshire people 
will oblige by communicating to me, by letter, 
particulars as to the writers, and the periods from 
and to which the same extend. 


CHARLES J ACKSoN, 
Doncaster. 


Dr. Jonnson AND THE WetsH LAaNnevacE.— 
The following anecdote is related in an article in 
the Cambrian Register, vol. iii., entitled, “ His- 
torical Anecdotes relative to the Energy, Beauty, 
and Melody of the Welsh Language.” I should 
be glad to be assured of its authenticity :— 

“Dr. Johnson was so fully persuaded that a con- 
siderable portion of the English language is derived from 
the Celtic, that prior to his great literary enterprise of 
compiling his English Dictionary, he resolved to acquire 
a competent knowledge of the Welsh Language, and was 
so far master of it, that, during his tour through North 
Wales, when a person hesitated and blundered in attempt- 
ing to translate a Welsh epitaph to him, the doctor, 
observing his confusion, said mildly,—‘ Yes, Sir, I per- 
ceive clearly what you would say,’ and gave himself a 
very correct and elegant version of it.” 

Cyrmro. 


Tue Late Joun THELwALt.— Wanted the title 
of a monthly periodical edited by the above, some 
years before his death. The magazine lived through 
two or three numbers only. As far as I can re- 
member it contained political articles of the same 
character as the Champion newspaper, letters, and 
The title was in one word. 

Sopu1a De Moreay. 


verses. 


EpiscopaL Coat-ARMORIAL.—I have searched 
in vain in Bedford’s Blazon of Episcopacy and 
elsewhere for the following arms :—Paly of six 
colours not indicated) in a shield, surmounted by 
a mitre, between the letters M. H., and the date 
1555. Motto, “Cum Moderamine.” Can any one 
enlighten me?! E. N. 


Davipsoys or Cantray.—Where can I find 
their pedigree previous to 1620, and any accounts 
of collateral branches ? L. D. 


Scuriier’s “Don Cartos.”—The following pas- 
sage is extracted from Carlyle’s Miscellanies, vol. 
vi. “ Sir Walter Scott” : : 

“In a late translated Don Carlos, one of the most in- 
different translations ever done with any sign of ability, 
a hitherto unknown individual is found assuring his 
reader, ‘The reader will possibly think it an excuse when 
I assure him that the whole piece was completed within 
the space of ten weeks, that is to say, between the sixth 
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of January and the eighteenth of March of this year 
(inclusive of a fortnight’s interruption from over-exer- 
tion); that I often translated twenty pages a day, and 
that the fifth act was the work of five days.’ * O, hitherto 
unknown individual, what is it to me, what time it was 
the work of, whether five days, or five decades of years? 
The only question is, ‘ How well hast thou done it?’” 
Permit me to ask, who was the translator ? 
TALK. 


ForEIGN PRESBYTERIAN MINISTERS IN ENG- 
Lish Benerices.—I rs feel much obliged to 
any of the re: aders of “N. & Q.” who will enable 
me to enlarge a list which I have begun of foreign 
clergymen in Presbyterian Orders who have been 
admitted to benefices in the Church of England 
without re-ordination, whether before or since the 
date of the last Act of Uniformity. I should also 
like to know if any of the bishops are, or have 
been, in official relations with any of the foreign 
reformed Churches in their dioceses. The crypts 
of Canterbury and of St. Paul’s Cathedrals, the 
Savoy Chapei, and the Dutch Church at Austin 
Friars, may possibly prove suggestive of what I 
want. M. R. 


Sir Tuomas Ripon: Sir Roperr Kirsy.— 
Wanted the respective families to which the above 
knights belonged? They were living about 1545. 

TOPOGRAPHER, 


“CommentTatio Historica de Coronis, tam 
antiquis, quam modernis iisque regiis. Speciatim 
de origine et fatis sacra, angelic, et apostolice 
regni Hungariz Corone. Cum figuris Amneis, 
indiceque ac allegatis necessariis. Auctore Martino 
Schmewzel, corona. Transilvano Saxone. 

Tene, apud Joh. Martin, Gollnerum ; Anno 
MDCCXIII. in 4to.” 

Will any one inform me if any translation in 
French or English was ever pub lished, of this rare 


and learned work ? C. K. L. 


Moytesquiev.—In an edition of his works, 
published at Paris in 1825, “dirigée par M. Col- 
lin de Plancy,” the director says in his preface 

“On sait que dansles chambres du Parlement d’Angle- 
terre ’ Esprit des Lois, toujours ouverts sur une riche 
coussin, recoit de perpetuels honneurs, qui font, peut- 
étre notre honte.” 

Was this ever a fact, or is it only a fancy ? 


J. L. 


QvrEN ELEAnor’s Crosses.—<Are there any re- 
mains of these crosses besides those at Geddington, 
Northampton, and Waltham? It is certain that 
fifteen crosses were erected, though we seem hardly 
to know anything except of these. 

ALFRED RuMNER. 

Chester. 


* Don Carlos, a Dramatic Poem, from the German of 


Schiller. Mannheim and London, 1837. 








have 


Captain Lenpatu.—As I shall shortly 
something to say connected with this person, who 
is mentioned in Lelter Introductory to Donnington 


Castle (Longmans, 1871), I am anxious to know 
more about him. Captain Lendall (sometimes 
written Lindall) played a very remarkable part in 
a royalist rising for the ill-fated King Charles. I 
observe the name of Lindall exists in America. 
It is possible some descendants may there be found. 
Gro. Cotoms, Cot. R.A. 





Replies, 


THE “STAGE PARSON” - THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTUR 
4th §, x. 385, an 522. 

A reference to Macaulay’s description of the 
Anglican Clergy of this period should not be un- 
accompanied by a reference to a very interesting 
book, in which the erroneous statements and infer- 
ences of the historian are ably corrected——Mr. 
Macaulay's Character of the Clergy in the latter 
part of the Seventeenth Century considered. With 
an Appe ndix on his Character of the Gentry, as 
given in his History of England. By Churchill 
Babington, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College. 
Cambridge (Deighton, &c.), 1849. 8vo., pp. 116. 

The following satirical remarks of the celebrated 
traveller, William Lithgow, upon the Protestant 
hierarchy in Ireland at the same period, I have not 
seen referred to before, and may be read with 
interest. After some severe strictures upon “ the 
filthie corruptions of Irish priests, and wood-carns, 
thievish rebels,” the writer goes on to say :— 

“ Many dissembling impudents intrude themselves in 
this high calling of God, who are not truly, neither 
worthily, thereunto called; the ground here arising 
either from a carnal, or careless presumption, otherwise 
from needy, greedy, and lack of bodilie maintenance. 

“Such is now the corruption of time, that I know here 
even mechanic men admitted in the place of pastors ; 
yea, and rude-bred soldiers, whose education was at the 
musket-mouth, are become there both Libyan-grave, and 
unlearned churchmen ; nay, besides them professed, in- 
deed professed scholars, whose warbling mouths, ingorged 
with spoonfuls of bruised Latin, seldom or never 
expressed, unless the force of quaffing spew it forth from 
their empty sculls; such I say confine their doctrine 
between the thatch and the churchwalls tops; and yet 
their smallest stipends shall amount to one, two, three, 
or four hundred pounds a year 

“Whereupon you may demand me, how spend they, or 
how deserve they this? I answer, Their deserts are 
nought, and the fruit thereof as naughtily spent; for ser- 
mons and prayers they never have any: neither have 
they ever preached any, nor can preach. 

“And although some could, as perhaps they seeming 
would, they shall have no auditor (as they say) but bare 
walls, the plants of their parishes being the roots of mere 
Irish. As concerning their carriage in spending such 
sacrilegious fees, the course is thus,— 

‘The Alehouse is their Church, the Irish priests their 
Consorts, their Auditors be fill and fetch more, their texte 
Spanish Sacke, their Prayers carousing, their singing of 
Psalms the whiffing of Tobacco, their last blessing Aqua 
Vite, and all their doctrine, sound drunkennesse. 
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** And whensoever these parties do meet, their parting 
is Dane-like, from a Dutch pot, and the minister still 
purse-bearer, defrayceth all charges for the priest. Argu- 
ments of religion, like Podolian Polonians, they succumb ; 
their conference only pleading mutual forbearance ; the 
minister afraid of the priest's wood-carns, and the priests 
as fearful of the minister's apprehending or denouncing 
them ; contracting thereby a Gibeonized covenant; yea, 
and for mere submission’s sake, he will give way to the 
priest to mumble mass in his church, when in all his 
life, he neither made prayer nor sermon. 

* Lo, there are some of the abuses of our late weak and 
straggling ecclesiastics there, and the soul-sunk sorrow of 
godless epicures and hypocrites. 

“To all which, and much more, have I been an ocular 
testator, and sometimes a constrained consociate to their 
companionry ; yet not so much inforced, as desirous to 
know the behaviour, and conversation of such mercenary 
Jebusites. 

“ Great God, amend it, for it is great pity to behold 
it ; and if it continue so still, as when I saw them last, O 
tar better it were, that these ill-bestowed tithes, and 
church-wall rents, were distributed to the poor and 
needy, than to suffocate the swine-fed bellies of such idle 
and profane parasites. 

“And here another general abuse I observed, that 
whensoever any Irish die, the friend of the defunct (be- 
sides other fees) paying twenty shillings to the English 
curate, shall get the corpse of the deceased to be buried 
within the church, yea often even under the pulpit foot; 
and for lucre interred in God's sanctuary when dead, who, 
when alive, would never approach nor enter the gates of 
Sion, to worship the Lord, nor conform themselves to 
true religion. 

“Truly such and the like abuses, and evil examples of 
lewd lives, have been the greatest hindrance of that 
land’s conversion ; for such, like wolves, have been from 
time to time, but stumbling-blocks before them ; regard- 
ing more their own sensual and licentious ends, than the 
glory of God, in converting of one soul unto his church. 

* Now as concerning the unconscionable carriage of 
the Irish clergy, ask me, and there my reply. As many 
of them (for the most part) as are Protestant ministers, 
have their wives, children and servants invested Papists; 
and many of these churchmen, at the hour of their death, 
like dogs, return back to their former vomit. Witness 
the late Vicar of Calin (belonging to the late and last 
Richard Earl of Desmond), who being on his death-bed, 
and having two hundred pounds a-year; finding himself to 
forsake both life and stipend, sent straight for a Romish 
priest, and received the Popish sacrament: confessing 
freely in my hearing that he had been a Roman Catholic 
all his life, dissembling only with his religion, for the 
better maintaining of lis wife and children. And being 
brought to the burial-place, he was interred in the 
church, with which he had played the ruffian all his 
life; be'ng openly carried at mid-day with Jesuits, 
priests and friers of his own nation, and after a con- 
temptible manner, in derision of our profession, and laws 
of the kingdom 

“ Infinite more examples of this kind could I recite, 
and the like resemblances of some being alive; but I 
respectfully suspend, (wishing a reformation of such de- 
formity), and so concludeth this clerical corruption there. 
Yet I would not have the reader to think, that I condemn 
all our clergy there ; no, God forbid ; for I know there 
are many sound and relizious preachers of both king- 
doms among them, who make conscience of their calling, 
and live us lanthorns to incapable ignorants, and to those 
straggling stoics I complain of condemnatory judges ; for 
it is a grievous thing to see incapable men to jugyle with 
the high mysteries of man’s salvation.” — The Totall Dis- 















course of the Rare Adventures and Painefulle Peregrina- 
tions of long Nineteen Yeares, dc. London, 1632, 4to., 
pp- 498; 1814, 8vo., pp. 345. 

A century later gave us the terrible Progress of 
a Divine, of Richard Savage, against whom an 
information in the King’s Bench was moved, on the 
ground that the poem was an indecent libel. In 
defence of Savage, it was urged that obscenity was 
criminal when it was intended to promote the 
practice of vice; but that the satirist had only 
introduced obscene ideas with the object of expos- 
ing them to detestation, and of amending the age 
by showing the deformity of wickedness. The 
plea was admitted, and the Court dismissed the 
information. Witiiam Bares, B.A. 

Birmingham. 


I should recommend any person interested in 
this discussion to consult Macaulay's Character 
of the Clergy in the latter part of the Seventeenth 
Century considered. By Churchill Babington, M.A., 
Fellow of St. John’s College. Cambridge, Deigh- 
ton, 1849. 

It will be found, I think, a sufficient vindication 
of the character of the clergy during the periods 
now under discussion. The author, curiously 
enough, traces Macaulay’s authority for his cele- 
brated caricature to a rare pamphlet, published in 
London in 1700—The Character of a Whig under 
several Denominations: to which is added, The 
Reverse, or the Character of a True Englishman in 
opposition to the former. The book is not large, 
and will, I think, repay perusal. T. W.C. 


CaLcuTTENsIS quotes— You are to have [?] 
onlye what is done there,” with a query to the 
word “have.” But the word which requires emen- 
dation is “ onlye.” Write—‘ You are to have an 
eye what is done there.” H, A. 


“ 





Conynenam Famiry (4 S. xi. 16.)—On 24th 
April, 1550, William, Bishop of Argyle, got from 
Queen Mary a Gift of the Non-entries of the 
Lands and Barony of Kilmaurs and others, for all 
years and times bygone, that the same had been 
‘in o” sou’ane ladyis handis or hir graces p’decessouris 
as supiouris y'of be resoun of ndentres sen ye deceis of 
vmq" Robert erle of glécarne Cuthbert or Willia erlis 
of glécarne or ony of yai.”—Register of the Privy Seal, 
xxiii. fol. 76. 

On 29th April, 1630, William Cunynghame, 
“ de Cunynghameheid ” (in the County of Ayr), is 
one of the Jury mentioned in the Retour of James 
Earl of Glencairn as heir of Alexander Earl of 
Glencairn.—( Register of Retours, vol. ii. fol. 77.) 
These are but scraps of information, but they are 
authentic, and may possibly be of some slight 
service to Y. 8. M. W. M. 

Edinburgh. 

In the account of the Glencairn family given in 
the 1st volume of Robertson’s Ayrshire Families, 
which that author says is chiefly “abridged from 
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Wood’s (Douglas) Peerage,” it is said (p. 252) that 
the fifth son of William the fourth Earl, was 
“ William, Bishop of Argyle, ancestor of the pre- 
sent Marquis of Connynghame in Ireland.” The 
authority is not given. But if, as Y. S. M. says, 
this William was Bishop of Argyle in 1539, he 
cannot have been a son of the fourth Earl. 

3y an original document which I had in my 
hands lately, “ William Conigham,” the son and. 
heir of Cuthbert, third Earl of Glencairn, was 
merely a pupil, and under his father’s tutory, on 
the Ist of February, 1506. His fifth son could 
scarcely be a Bishop in 1539. I have no list of 
the Bishops of Argyle at hand, but he may have 
been a post-Reformation occupier of the see, in 
which case his children might be legitimate. 
The “Conyngham Head,” which Y. S. M. says 
the Bishop’s son was “of,” may have been in Ire- 
land, but cannot have been the Scottish “ Cuning- 
hamhead” in the parish of Dreghorn, Ayrshire. 
This last was then, and had been since the first 
half of the previous century, the seat of an early 
and powerful cadet of Glencairn, which subsisted 
till the year 1724, when the male line became extinct, 
and their estate was sold.—( Robertson, p- 308.) 

It may be observed, that whether the Irish 
Conynghams be descended from the Scottish family 
or not, the former have preserved the medizval 
spelling of the surname more nearly than the latter. 
I recently had in my possession a MS. Protocol 
Book concerning transactions in the diocese of 
Glasgow from 1498 to 1513, which belongs to the 
Catholic College of Blairs, Aberdeenshire, and has 
been liberally lent to the Grampian Club, which 
intends to print it shortly. There are in it nume- 
rous entries regarding the Ayrshire Cunninghams, 
and the name is invariably spelled Conigham, 
which curiously enough pretty nearly expresses 
the vernacular pronunciation among the Scottish 
peasantry. ANGLO-ScoTUS. 

. S. M. is referred to Robertson’s Ayrshire 
Families, 4 vols., and to Paterson’s Ayrshire, 2 
vols. imp. 8vo. William Cuningham, supposed 
Bishop of Argyle, is represented to have been the 
fifth‘son of William, second Earl of Glencairne ; 
but he and the fourth son, said to be Robert, were 
not known to Douglas and Wood (Peerage, “‘Glen- 
cairne”), and possibly there is no good foundation 
tor the view.—(Keith’s Cat. of S. Bishops, p. 289.) 
Cuninghamhead, originally called Woodhead, is 
certainly in the parish of Dreghorn, Ayrshire, and 
only a short distance from Kilmaurs, the earliest 
seat of the Cuninghams of Kilmaurs, and their 
burial-place ; but all evidence is wanting of a son (?) 
of the Bishop of Argyle having become the inhe- 
ritor of this property. The first of the family is 


represented to have been a younger son of Sir 
William Cuninghame, whose death by all accounts 
occurred in 1413. 


EspEeDARE. 





“THe Curistian Year” (4 §, xi. 15.)— 
Words in English that end in s, ss, or ce, 7.e., those 
which have the s sound in the final syllable, form 
the possessive case by the addition of an apo- 
strophe without an s. This (I quote from memory) 
is the rule given in Dr. Morell’s English Grammar 
—valeat quantum. Monosyllables, as far as I 
know, are an exception. 

I have not been able to find in Keble another 
example besides those which Lord Lyttelton ad- 
duces, but the following may suffice :— 

** For conscience’ sake.”— Romans xiii. 15. 

* Did not great Julius bleed for justice’ sake.” 
Julius Cesar, Act iv. scene iii. 
“ For goodness’ sake.” 
Henry VITI.—Prologue. 
** Good friend, for Jesus’ sake forbear, 
To dig the dust enclosed here.” 
Epitaph on Shakspeare’s Tomb. 
“ No thought can tender love beguile 
From Jesus’ grave to roam.” 
Christian Year, 8. Thomas’ Day. 


S| 


i 


These are examples of what I cannot but think 
is the rule in English grammar, though our lan- 
guage is more fertile than any I know in producing 
instances of the truth of the old adage, “ Exceptio 
probat regulam.” L. T. Renpevt. 


There are three examples of this genitive in 


Browning’s Luria (works, vol. ii. ed. 1863). 
“ Florence’ joyous crowds” (Act i. p. 361); 


“Florence’ self” (Act iv. p. 411); “ Florence’ 
bidding ” (Act. v. p. 415). Browning has also an 
example of the genitive in -se’—“ cause’ sake” — 
in Colombe’s Birthday, Act iv. p. 339. The phrase 
“conscience sake” occurs four times in the New 
Testament (authorised version) without the apo- 
strophe—Rom. xiii. 5 ; 1 Cor. x. 25, 27, 28. The 
editors outside the Universities’ printing-offices, 
however, occasionally insert the apostrophe, and 
print “ conscience’ sake.” 





Curnsert Y. Ports. 
Ledbury. 


The following is my small contribution of 
“other examples” wanted of genitive cases of 
nouns ending in ce :— 

“Oh! what a noble heart was here nndone, 

When Science’ self destroyed her favourite son !"’ 
—From the lines on Kirke White in the English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers. 

I was about to cite 1 Cor. c. x. v. 25, “ asking 
no question for conscience’ sake,” but I perceive 
that there is no apostrophe given. 

It is perhaps not apposite to mention that in 
Shakspeare’s Rape of Lucrece, the genitive is again 
and again rendered Lucrece’. 

JOSCELINE COURTENAY. 


‘ 


The tolerably common usage here referred to is 
explained and exemplified in Morris’s Historical 
Accidence, p. 102, sect. 100; and in Abbott’s 
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Shakespearian Grammar, 3rd ed. p. 356, sect. 471. 
A very common example of the suppression of s to 
avoid too much sibilation occurs in the phrase 
“for conscience sake,” sometimes written with an 
apostrophe at the end of “conscience,” though the 
apostrophe is hardly needed. We find “for al 
conscience caste,” 7.¢., “for all Conscience’s con- 


trivance,” in Piers the Plowman, B-text., Pass. 
iii, 1. 19. Observe also “for goodness sake,” 
Psalm xxv. 7; and “righteousness sake,” Isaiah 
xlii. 21. Watrer W. SKEAT. 

1, Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 

Tue Brrrupitace or Napoueon III (4 §. xi. 


53.)—Will you permit me to say, with reference to 
Dr. Cobham Brewer's note about the late Emperor 
having been born in the Rue Ceruti (now termed 
Rue Lafitte), that I wrote to you to the same effect 
some years ago, and my “note” was published in 
your journal on July 30, 1870. This fact was first 
made public in England in my Index to Biography, 
vablished in January, 1870, for which the late 
— corrected with his own hand the proof of 
my version of his Biography, which was placed 
before him by one of his and my intimate friends. 
J. Bertrand Payve. 
Conservative Club. 


Sueiiey (4" S. x. 517.)—Your esteemed corre- 
spondent O. T. D. takes occasion to speak of me 
in very civil terms & propos of the line in Shelley’s 
Quee n Mab: 

“Yes! when the sweeping 
The word is “storm” in the original unpublished 
edition of Queen Mab (1813), in the ordinary 
current editions, and, in short, I may safely say in 
all editions from first to last. Captain Burton, 
in substituting the word “sword” when he quoted 
the passage, must simply have fallen into an inad- 
vertence—or perhaps his printer did so for him. 


W. M. Rossetti. 


storm of time.” 


56, Euston Square, N.W. 

Mitton Sratvette (4 §S. xi. 17.}—In March, 
1866, at Tewkesbury, at a sale of the effects of a 
resident of that town, a statuette of Shakspeare 
was sold, undoubtedly of Chelsea china. The price 
given for it was ten pounds. G. P. 


Puate AND Cuiva Marks (4™ §. xi. 18.)—A 
very complete “table of the Annual Assay Office 
letters used in marking plate from the earliest 
yeriod of their use to the present time,” is given by 
Mr. Octavius Morgan, M.P., in vol. x. of the Arche- 
ological Journal, p- 32. J. J. R. 


Chaffers’s books on the above subjects are very 
useful. They are published by Davy & Sons, 137, 
Long Acre. GILBERT. 

For porcelaine, Graesse’s Guide de ? Amateur de 


Porcelaines et Poteries is at once the fullest, 











handiest, and cheapest I know. 


Williams & Nor- 
gate or Dulau keep it. 


P. P. 
Gutch’s Scientyjic Almanack, published annually, 
reveals many mysteries connected with plate marks ; 
and Bohn’s Pottery and Porcelain contains 
engraved list of all the known marks and 
grams” used on china. 


* an 
mono- 
St. Swirury, 


SPARKLING CHAMPAGNE (4% §S. xi. 
note to the above query infers that “ sparkling 
champagne” was a scarce drink until the middle 
of the last century, but a reference to the writers 
of the reigns of Charles II., James II., and Wil- 
liam III. (contemporaries of Louis XIV.), shows 
that it was a popular drink in their day. 

Otway in Friendship in Fashion, 1678, Act iic 
scene 1, makes one of his lady characters say : 


37.)—The 


“ Powerful Champaign, as they call it, may do much ; 
a Spark can no more refrain running into Love after 
a Bottle, than a drunken Country Vicar can avoid dis- 
puting of Religion when his Patron’s Ale grows stronger 
than his Reason.” 

In the same play, 
quantities drank :— 

‘‘He came where I was last night, roaring drank; 
swore Dam him, he had been with my Lord Such-a-one, 
and had swallow’d three quarts of Champaigne for his 
share.” 

Farquhar says (Twin Rivals, 1703)—“ Show 
me that proud Stoick that can bear success and 
Champain”; and in his Love and a Bottle, 1699, 
“ Champaigne is a fine liquor, which all great 
beaux drink to make ’em witty”; and afterwards, 
“ You'll find, master, that this same gentleman in 
the straw doublet, this same Will o’ the Wisp, is a 
wit at the bottom. Here, here, master, how it 
puns and quibbles in the glass.” And, in referring 
to theatrical critics,— 

“To Coffee some retreat to save their pockets, 

Others, more generous, damn the Play at Locket’s, 

But there, I hope, the Author’s fears are vain, 

Malice ne'er spoke in generous Champain.”’ 
Epilogue to Constant Couple. 


Act i. scene 1, have the 


says, 


We have likewise strong evidence in Congreve’s 
works, and in Swift’s Letters to Stella, that it was 
a popular, though, perhaps, a fashionable drink. 
3ut what shall we say to the following ?— 
“ Let wealthy merchants, when they dine, 
Run o’er their costly names of wine, 
Their chests of Florence and their Mont-Alchine. 
Their Mantz, wor Chablees, Frontiniacks tell, 
Their Aums of Hock, of Backrag, and Mosell.” 
Paraphrase from Horace. Oldham. Published 1684. 
But we have even earlier notices in 
comedy of Nhe woud if she cou’d, Act lV. 
first played February 6, 1668 :— 


scene 2, 


“ She ’s no Mistress of mine 
That drinks not her Wine, 
Or frowns at my Friend's drinking Motions ; 
If my Heart thou would'st gain, 
Drink thy Bottle of Champaign, 
’Twill serve thee for Paint and Love-potions.” 
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Mode; or, Sir Fopling Flutter, Act iv. scene 1, we 
find :— 
“To the Mall and the Park, 

Where we love till ’tis dark ; 

Then sparkling Champaign 

Puts an end to their reign ; 

It quickly recovers 

Poor languishing Lovers, 

Makes us frolick and gay, and drowns all our sorrows.” 
And, again, by Sir Charles Sedley, in his Mul- 
berry Garden (18th May, 1668, first played) :— 

“ Jack Wildish sent for a dozen more Champaign, and 
a brace of such girls as we shou’d have made honourable 
love to in any other place.” 

W. Puituirs. 

Hackney. 

[The “Sparks,” and “Great Beaux,” and similar 
“cattle,” no doubt, patronized champagne, but the latter 
was not often seen at the tables of more “ modest-going ’ 
families at the same period. | 


“Want” AS A NAME FOR THE Mote (4 §. xi. 
36.)—“ Want” is derived from the Anglo-Saxon 
wendan, to turn, from its habit of turning up the 
soil. “Molewarp,” or “ Moldwarp,” another old 
name for the mole, is also still in use, and has a 
similar meaning, from the Anglo-Saxon verb 
weorpan, to cast. I have also heard this animal 
called, in Dorsetshire (I have never seen the word 
in print), “ moodywant,” and what better title can 
it have than that of mould-turner? 

J. CHARLES Cox. 

Hazelwood, Belper. 


A CALENDAR For 1873 (4" 8. xi. 9.)—I am 
reminded by Mr. SKEAT’s “ easiest way of carrying 
in the memory a calendar fora year,” of the various 
systems of artificial memory put forward by 
literary and scientific men from time to time, but 
in especial of that of Feinagle, who, about the year 
1810, delivered lectures on memory to crowded and 
fashionable audiences in England and Ireland. A 
leading part of his system was the memory of dates, 
and it consisted in changing the figures of the date 
into the letters of the alphabet corresponding to 
them in their numerical order. These letters were 
then twisted into a word, to be somehow associated 
with the date to be remembered. One example 
will illustrate the peculiarity of the system, and its 
efficiency for its purpose. Henry IV., King of 
England, was born in 1366. This date, turned 
into letters, gives m,f,f, which may easily be 
formed into the word “muff.” How are we now 
to establish with this word a relation to Henry IV. ? 
But Baron von Feinagle was at no loss. “Henry 
IV.,” said he, “is four hens, and we put them into 
the muff, one in each corner.” No one, certainly, 
after hearing this, is in any danger of forgetting 
the date of the birth of Henry IV., but whether 
the remembrance is worth such a process is another 
question. Witiiam Boop. 

Liverpool. 


In a later play by the same author, The Man of 


“Paste” Inraciios (4% §. xi. 18.)—Paste, 
also called strass, is a kind of glass, containing a 
large quantity of lead. Its general composition is 
in 100 parts: potash 7°9, oxide of lead, 53°0, 
alumina 1°0, silica 38°1 ; a little borax is also often 
added for the purpose of increasing its fusibility. It 
is highly refractive and verysoft. By the addition of 
colouring matter, it is made to represent different 
gems ; for instance, the yellow colour of the topaz 
is given to it by the addition of about one per cent. 
of peroxide of iron, or a mixture of four per cent. 
of oxide of antimony, and a minute proportion 
(about 0°1 per cent.), of purple of cassius, whilst a 
small quantity of oxide of cobalt imparts to the 
strass the brilliant blue of the sapphire. 

A. E. D. 


“ Bi-montaty” (4% §, xi. 10.)—I apprehend 
there is no doubt “ bi-monthly” is a mere blunder, 
due to those objectionable persons who are con- 
stantly forcing into use Latin (and often Greek) 
forms which they do not understand. “ Fort- 
nightly” is the proper form. LYTTELTON. 

“ Fortnightly” is not the English equivalent for 
twice a month, but Half-monthly or Twice-monthly 
is. Hyper CLARKE. 


“Gersuma” (4% §,. xi. 11.)—I cannot agree 
with Mr. A. Cursitt that this word “should be 
translated ‘ gifts,—probably New Year's gifts,—in 
its original signification.” Anyhow he is quite at 
issue with Du Cange, who renders it, “ ex Saxonico 
‘gersuma,’ sumptus, expense, premium, compen- 
satio, opes, thesaurus,” and adds, that in English 
law it is most commonly used for fines, or money 
paid for something bought or borrowed. In sup- 
port of which interpretation he cites various 
passages from ancient grants, charters, &c.; ¢. g., 
“ Charta apud Somnerum in Tract. de Gavelkind,” 
pag. 177. “Pro tot solidis, vel tot libris, in Ger- 
sumam solutis vel traditis—for so many shillings 
or pounds, paid or rendered in gersuma. Charta 
Fundat. Abbat. 8. Stephani de Fonteneto in Nor- 
mannia, in Regerto, 106. Tabular. Reg. Ch. 370. 
Et pro hac concessione dedit nobis predictus Jor- 
danus 100 sol. sterling de Gersume.” (And for this 
grant the aforesaid Jordan gave us 100 shillings 
sterling, for gersuma.) In Dugdale’s Monasticon, 
iii. p. 126, we have a similar transaction, in which 
Gilbert, Bishop of Chichester, is said to have given 
for a certain grant, 1131. 6s. 8d., “ pree manibus in 
gersumam,” or, as we say, “on the nail.” Some- 


times also it seems to have been used of fine 
exacted, or composition made, in lieu of punish- 
ment for certain crimes and misdemeanors, espe- 
cially the crime called childwite. 

From all this, we have clearly no authority for 
understanding the word in the sense of “ gifts,” 
but rather in the sense of something paid for value 
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received, or penalty remitted, each party receiving 
a quid pro quo. 

Bailey, giving the same derivation, simply glosses 
it, “fine or income”; and under the word Gersu- 
marius, says, “fineable, liable to be amerced or 
fined, at the discretion of the lord of the manor.” 
But as all such fines imply some benefit, privilege, 
or immunity enjoyed, on the part of the payer of 
them, they cannot be regarded as “ gifts” made to 
the receiver. 

Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


“ Gersuma, a fine. 

Gersumarius, liable to be amerced or fined, at the dis- 
cretion of the Lord of the Manor.” 

Bailey's Dictionary. 

“ Gersuma, Saxon ‘ gearsuma,’ from old Saxon ‘ gearo,’ 
ready, and ‘sum’ or ‘ some,’ as if ready money, any expense 
or payment, but commonly ready money or earnest.” 

Glossary to Kennett’s Parochial Antiquities. 

The word occurs frequently in deeds dating 
from the time of Henry III., copies of which were 
made by Cole from the archives of Horseheath, 
and are now in the British Museum. For instance, 
Walterus cedes to Galfridus “p. homagio et ser- 
vicio suo et p. decem solidis argenti quos mihi 
dedit in gersumam quoddam messuagium,” &c. 

D. C. 

Dursley. 

[“ Comitatus Oxenford reddit . .. de gersumma reginz 
C, solidos ad numerum ?”—Stubbs, Select Charters, p. 87.] 


Qvarues’s “ Empiems” (4 8. xi. 13.)—I have 
a similar edition, same imprint, without date, but 
believe it to be identical with that described by Mr. 
HERNAMAN, answering in no respect to the genuine 
original book, of 1635, “ printed by G. M. for Iohn 
Marriott.” John Dunton in his Life and Errors, 
1705, characterizes a Mr. Freeman, a bookseller by 
Temple Bar, and another, of the same name, an 
engraver in his time, and to one or other of these, 
or jointly, I attribute this inferior and comparatively 
modern edition of the Emblemes. A. G. 


“A Wuie’s Suprtication” (4 §. xi. 18.)— 
Under the head of “ Heber’s Library,” your corre- 
spondent C. P. L. mentions a MS. of this humorous 
poem, and asks, “Was this ever printed?” It has 
heen printed many times. he first edition 
(according to Bohn’s Lowndes), at Edinburgh, in 
1651; the last at St. Andrews, in 1796. The 
author was Samuel Colvill, and he terms his work 
“A Mock Poem,” the argument turning upon the 
insurrection of the Covenanters in Scotland in the 
reign of Charles II. An interesting notice of this 
and other imitations of Hudibras, will be found in 
the Retrospective Review, iii. 317—335. 

The date of the first appearance of the Whig’s 
Supplication in print, as given in Lowndes, is 
evidently wrong; the edition of 1681 being 
generally considered as the first. The writer of an 










poems of Samuel Colvill (see “ N. & Q.” 3° §. y. 
51) has the following passage :— 

“There are many contemporary MSS. of the poem 
about, which, coupled with what the author says in his 
Apology, would almost lead to the belief that it was at 
first extensively published in that way ; indeed, as far as 
we know, it may have got into print surreptitiously—the 
original edition bearing only ‘ London, printed in the 
year 1681’” 

I should add that the date 1661, in my former 
notice of this poem (see “ N. & Q.” 1* 8. i. 53), is 
a misprint for 1681. Epwarp F. Rrmpautr. 


Map or GLovucesTERSHIRE, 1780 (4 §. xi. 18.) 
—This map was completed, in six sheets as proposed. 
A copy is among Gough’s maps in the Bodleian 
Library. W. D. Macray. 


Tue Late Jupce Mave (4" §. xi. 32.)—The 
explanation of the circumstance that the late Justice 
Maule bore the title of a knight, while no record 
of his having received the honour of knighthood is 
to be found in the Heralds’ College or in the Lord 
Chamberlain’s office,—lies in the additional fact, that 
the usual fees for a knighthood were never paid. 
He was knighted, and the honour could not be 
recalled ; but in the absence of the customary pay- 
ments, it would not be officially recorded. 


We Mo. 


I think CCCXI. underrates the value of his note, 
in calling it “useless knowledge.” Biography 
and the study of character are not useless ; and 
so peculiar a fact as a judge refusing knighthood 
and escaping it is worthy record and consideration. 
I had a rather familiar circuit acquaintance with 
him, and listened with great pleasure when he 
would talk. In law, scholarship, and wit, he had 
few equals, and his miscellaneous reading had been 
enormous. His cynicism did not check his good 
humour, but it was not confined to words. He 
was not stingy, but despised show, and spending 
money upon it. Perhaps he abstained from 
knighthood, because he thought it not worth the 
fees ; perhaps, because he did not wish to share it 
with his “ Brothers,” of whom his opinion was 
signified by saying, “‘ When I have to argue in the 
Common Pleas I take a pot of porter, to bring 
myself down to the level of the court. 

An Inner TEMPLAR. 


“For since,” &c. (4 §. xi. 57.) 
** And, Father Cardinal, I have heard you say 

That we shall see and know our friends in Heaven; 

If that be true, I shall see my boy again : 

For since the birth of Cain, the first male child, 

To him that did but yesterday suspire, 

There was not such a gracious creature born.” _ 

King John, Act iii. scene iv. 

May I add (having gone pretty deeply into the 
subject), that both the Constance and Arthur of 
Shakspeare are (so far as character is concerned 
highly imaginary persons. HERMENTRUDE. 





instructive article upon this and other supposed 
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TirLe or “ Prince” (4% §, x. 373, 452, 501; 
xi. 21.)— Three of your correspondents have 
honoured me with replies to my note on the title 
of “ Prince.” 

SEBASTIAN asks what the surname of the Duke 
of Cambridge’s son would be ; is not the surname 
of the House of Hanover an old subject of dispute? 
Whether it be D’Esté, or Guelph, or some other, 
or none at all! This, however, is beside my ar- 
gument and starts another subject for discussion. 

Mr. PassincHaM, in his learned note (501-2), 
has discussed a very interesting point, but admits 
that opinion is generally against him. May it be 
that the Sovereign, being “the fountain of honour,” 
is in a different position from other holders of 
dignities ; they, however exalted the dignities they 
hold may be, hold them of the Sovereign. He 
would have to hold them of himself. 

Is there not some analogy with the rule of law 
by which a tenant for life becoming possessed of 
the fee, the estate for life is absorbed and swallowed 
up in the freehold? It would seem from the facts 
of the Dukedoms of Edinburgh and Cambridge 
being re-granted to cadets of the Royal House that 
the Sovereigns who made the fresh creations, or 
their legal advisers, considered the previous duke- 
doms to have become extinct. 

If Mr. Passtncuam will refer to my note 
(p. 453), he will see that I illustrated my meaning 
by the case of the Duke of Cambridge, not, as he 
states, of the Duke of Cumberland. 

Mr. Upat is right as to George II. I perhaps 
expressed myself clumsily, but intended to include 
that king amongst those whose younger sons had 
no sons, 

With regard to John of Gaunt, as his only 
legitimate son became king, I consider him ex- 
cluded from my argument, which relates to col- 
laterals, otherwise I should have had to add John 
and Charles I. to the younger sons, but who 
eventually succeeded to the crown. 

Witiiam WIckKHAM. 

Atheneum, 8.W. 


Hanaine in Cuarns (4% §. x. 382, 459, 525.)— 
That the carcases of malefactors condemned for 
crimes of extra atrocity, such as piracy, highway 
robbery, arson, and the like, were constantly thus 
exposed in this country during the eighteenth 
century, is matter of notoriety,—ex. gr. Jerry 
Abershaw, the highwayman, and Jack, the painter, 
who set fire to Portsmouth Dockyard,—but it was 
always on the scarecrow principle,—in terrorem to 
other evil-doers, a posthumous disgrace. The 
custom was revived in the present century, I 
think, under Earl Grey’s administration, but only, 
I believe, in one solitary case, and then the body 
was taken down and buried, on petition of the 
inhabitants of the town near which the gibbet 
stood, to whom, although smeared with tar for 

















sanitary reasons, it had, in a week or so, become 
an intolerable nuisance. That a man might have 
revived in his gibbet irons after the gallows was 
supposed to have done its work, is, of course, pos- 
sible ; but I feel sure such an event was never 
contemplated by the law. It is true there was a 
wholesome statute of Henry VIIL., for the boiling 
alive of poisoners, but I think the “Statutes at 
Large” might be in vain ransacked to find one 
directing the punishment of “ Gibbeting Alive.” 
On the Continent, however, it was not unfrequent, 
though I doubt if instances can be produced later 
than the sixteenth century; but our colonists 
introduced it into Jamaica, and others of our 
West Indian islands, and were wont to inflict it 
on negroes guilty of murder or rape, quite to the 
middle of the last century, but then they made 
and were governed by their own laws, not those 
of the mother country, where I hold the punish- 
ment in question never to have been legal. 
W. J. BernuarpD SMITH. 

Temple. 


I shall be much surprised if any one can find an 
English statute abolishing the practice “of hang- 
ing criminals in chains to die of exposure and 
starvation.” I do not believe that such a punish- 
ment was ever the law of England. If it has ever 
been inflicted it must have been an act of brutality 
on the part of the authorities, to which neither the 
Common Law nor the Statutes of the Realm gave 
countenance. Can J. H. B., or any of your other 
correspondents, quote an instance of this punish-, 
ment that is supported by trustworthy evidence ? 


K. P. D. E. 


John Whitfield, a notorious highwayman, was 
gibbeted alive on Barrock, a hill a few miles from 
Wetheral, near Carlisle, about the year 1777. He 
lived at Coathill, and was a terror to all that part 
of the country, so that many would not venture 
out after nightfall, especially along the road by 
Barrock. It appears he shot a horseman in the 
open day, who was travelling to Armathwaite. As 
soon as the shot was fired the horse gallopped off, 
and although the man was mortally wounded, he 
had sufficient strength to keep his seat till he got 
nearly home, when he fell off and died soon after 
from exhaustion. 

A boy, who had concealed himself near the place 
where J. W. shot, was the means of bringing this 
unmerciful wretch to be identified ; a button off 
his coat at the back being part of the evidence 
adduced. It is said he hung for several days, till 
his cries were heartrending, and a mail-coachman 
who was passing that way, put him out of his 
misery by shooting him. This affair I noted down 
from hearsay when I lived at Wetheral in 1860. 

H. T. WAKE. 

Cockermouth. 


I merely throw a doubt on the notion that 
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Andrew Mills was sentenced to hang alive in 
chains, on account of the words on the murdered 
children’s tombstone, and the fact that Sykes, in 
his Local Records, vol. i. p. 119, says “ Mills was 
tried and executed, and afterwards hung in 
chains.” 

Blackstone, in his Commentaries, Bk. iv. ch. 14, 
p. 202, observes : 

“In atrocious cases it was frequently usual for the 
Court to direct the murderer, after execution, to be hung 
upon a gibbet in chains, near the place where the fact 
was committed : but this was no part of the legal judg- 
ment ; and the like is still sometimes practised in the case 
of notorious thieves.” 

3y 25 Geo. IL. c. 37, hanging in chains after 
execution was allowed. Blackstone makes no 
mention, that I know about, of gibbeting alive. 
SENNACHERIB. 


“Joun Dory” (4S. x. 126, 199, 507, 523.) — 
At last reference it is said “The name of the John 
Dory in French is St. Pierre, i.¢., the tribute- 
money fish.” Is this correct ? 

In Louis Chambaud’s Dictionary, edition of 
1805, by J. Des Carriéres, you will find “ Dorée, 
s. f. (Poisson de S. Pierre).—Doree, or John Doree 
(corrupted from Jaune doré).” Is not dorée the 
correct name !—Poisson de S. Pierre being a local 
term, like Poisson d’ Avril, for Maquereau, Mack- 
erel. G. E. B. 

Cheltenham. 


The following cutting from one of this year’s 

almanacks may deserve a corner in “ N. & Q.” 
“Tue ‘Joun Dory.’ 

A writer in the Cornhill Magazine says :—‘ Ask most 
people what the derivation of John Dory (the fish) is, 
and they will tell you Jean-Doré, the French Golden 
John. Now this is obviously wrong, when, if you ask a 
fishmonger in Paris for a Jean-Doré, he does not know 
what you mean. The true derivation, then, is this :— 
The name of the fish in Spain is ‘‘ Janitore,” so named 
after St. Peter, who is the janitor or porter of heaven; 
it is the fish which he pulled up with the tribute-money. 
The fish also bears his thumb-mark in its head. So 
easily—please pronounce it in Spanish, Janitore—Jean- 
Dory, John Dory!’” 

R. PassincHa. 

Bath. 


“Give Cuarog,” &. (4S. x. 471, 530.)—The 
verses commencing with the above words will be 
found in the Gentleman’s Magazine for June, 1777 
{vol. xlvii. p. 288). W. P. Courryey. 

8, Queen Square, Westminster. 


Reoister or Buriats ry Wooten (4 §S. x. 
505; xi. 42.)—If V. H. would like to see a long, 
continuous list of entries, he will find it in the 
Register of St. Edmund the King and Martyr, in 
Lombard Street, where the distinction is also made 
between “Bury'd in Wollen,” and “ Not Bury’d 
in Wollen.” ALEXANDER ANDREWS. 

Stoke Newington. 





The Register of Burials referred to in the above 
volumes is that of Cheriton, co. Kent. 
Harpric Morpnuyy, 


Puristinism (4 §S. x. 226, 281, 324, 393; 
xi. 46.)—The following passage, extracted from 
Short Studies on Great Subjects, by J. A. Froude, 
in a Lecture delivered at the Royal Institution, 
Feb. 5, 1864, on the “Times of Erasmus and 
Luther,” is illustrative of the meaning of this 
expression :— 

“So too a professor at Oxford, the other day, spoke 
of Luther as a Philistine —a Philistine meaning an 
oppressor of the chosen people; the enemy of men of 
culture and intelligence, such as the professor himself.” 

Vol. i., p. 47, edition of 1872. 

I am unable to say to what Professor in Oxford 
Mr. Froude is here alluding. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


“IN WESTERN CADENCE Low” (4% §, x. 68, 135, 
262.)\—Mr. Jerram is informed that the word 
“ westering ” occurs in Tennyson’s Marianna of the 
Moated Grange, thus :— 

—‘and the sun 
Down-sloped was westering in his bower.” 

A word used by Milton, Chaucer, and Tennyson, 
ought, one would think, to be enshrined in English 
dictionaries, but I cannot find it in any of those 
accessible to me. I take this opportunity to 
correct an error near the end of my note on page 
30, vol. x. ; the words “ incline towards the west,” 
ought, and were intended to be, “ decline towards 

the east.” As they stand they are unintelligible. 

Curer ERMINE. 

Beavers 1x Britain (4% §, x. 273, 319.)—In 
1850, a beaver’s tooth, was found with other relics 
at Castle Bytham, near Stamford, in Lincolnshire. 
It was mounted in mixed metal for suspension as 
an ornament or amulet. It is engraved in Aker- 
man’s Pagan Saxondom. 

W. J. Bernnarp Samira. 

Temple. 


Havuntep Hovsss (4 §S. x. 372, 399, 490, 506.) 
—T. P. B. gives, I will not say a eurious, tale of 
a haunted house ; but it is an interesting one, and 
as I am making a collection of such legends, I 
thank him for it. He, however, will permit me, as 
a believer in the existence of revenants and their 
being permitted from time to time to visit their 
former habitat, to inform him that he spoils his 
tale, by asking if his fair friend is a monomaniac. 
I know nothing of the story, but if allowed by you, 
I could relate one respecting a friend of mine, an 
ex-Anglican clergyman and a graduate of Cambridge, 
every way worthy of credit, which might help to 
convince T. P. B. and other sceptics that haunted 
houses still exist, have (as we well know) existed 
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in every age, and will exist to the end of time,—for 
“ nihil est tanti, nisi verum.” 

The house to which I refer is situated at 8. 
Ss n. My friend’s family had taken a house 
in the Rue de , Which was then, and is still, 
reported to be haunted (for the circumstance which 
I am about to make public for the first time, 
occurred in 1846). Mr. C——was absent from home, 
being a student at the Grand Séminaire de R. 
On his return home for the Whitsun vacation, 
nothing had been said to him about the Maison de 
D being haunted, and one day, having just 
finished his Office, he was asked by his sister (who, 
till lately had lived at 8.5 n) to close the 
cellar door previous to his entering the house. On 
his doing so, he saw by the dim light a figure 
standing before him dressed in black. This ap- 
parition was distinct to his gaze for several minutes, 
as he was obliged to fumble on the ground for the 
key which he had dropt. On his joining the 
family, he inquired whether the house was haunted, 
and was informed that it was, and that his sister’s 
bonne had repeatedly gone to her mistress and im- 
plored herto permit her to liedown in herroom, asthe 
revenante of Madame de D—— would not allow her 
tosleep, having aroused her by placing her cold hands 
on her cheek and breast. Following his mother’s 
advice, my friend told the story to a lady, a long 
resident at S. S——n, who sent her servant to see 
if there were any thieves in the cellar. On their 
return, having seen nothing, my friend met a French 
lady, Madame de Caradeuc, the widow of one who 
had been guillotined during the First Revolution. 
She immediately addressed him with, “ Monsieur 
PAbbé, on vient me dire que vous avez vu une 
revenante ce soir.”—“‘ Oui, Madame,”—(I will, 
however, give the remainder of my friend’s reply in 
the vernacular),—“ and, if I had not known to the 
contrary, would have imagined that you were 
playing me a trick.” Scarcely had he uttered 
these words, when Madame de C. fell in a dead 
faint at his feet, and one of Mrs. R ’s daughters 
was carried out of the room in hysterics. He was 
then informed that the revenante was thought to be 

















the sister of Madame de C., who had died of 


apoplexy ten years before. Some short time after 
this, he visited the Orphanage at La R -, and 
there recognized, out of 200 children, the daughter 
of Madame de D., whose revenante he is supposed to 
have-seen. 

I make no comment on this fact, further than to 
observe that my friend fully believes that he will 
again see this apparition previous to his death. 

WI-rrip or GaLway. 





Bare (not Bair) is a township and hamlet about 
three miles north of Lancaster. Baines does not 
mention a hall, but says of the adjoining township 
of Torisholme :— 


“ The Hall, a large but ordinary building, is the pro- 








perty of J. Lodge, Esq., of Bare, the principal Land- 
owner.” —Baines's Lancashire, first edit., vol. iv. p. 537, 


pub. 1836. 
= & 


Lord Lyttelton speaks of the house No. 50, 
Berkeley Square, as said to be haunted, and long 
unoccupied on that account. Some few weeks 
ago, I took the trouble to ring the bell, the knocker 
being fastened down, which was answered by an 
old woman coming up the area steps, who, in 
response to my inquiries, stated that the house was 
occupied, but refused to say by whom. I have 
made further inquiries in the neighbourhood, and 
find that strange noises have been heard in the 
adjoining houses, and at one of the shops in 
the Square, I was told of the case of a lady going 
out of her mind, after sleeping a night there. Can 
Lord Lyttelton give any further reason for sup- 
posing the house to be haunted ? E. M. P. 


BENJAMIN STILLINGFLEET (4 §. x. 472, 530.)— 
He was born in 1702, and “died at his lodgings in 
Piccadilly, opposite Burlington House, Dec. 15, 
1771.” He was buried in St. James’s Church, 
where his great-nephew, Edward Hawke Lockyer, 
erected a monument to his memory. 

Epwarp F. Rimsavtr. 


Tue WauLLAcE Sworp (4 §. x. 371, 421, 531.) 
—It is the manner of common tradition to fix on 
remarkable names, and make them do duty on 
every occasion. Prince Arthur, St. Patrick, and 
Sir William Wallace, have generally served in 
this way in the three kingdoms, and their pre- 
tensions have often covered mere ignorance. 
Skilful antiquaries ought only to receive our best 
thanks if they correct any of the blind mistakes 
which undue hero-worship has made current. 

It may be necessary to give up the Wallace 
sword preserved at Dumbarton Castle in Scotland, 
as a mistake, when antiquarian research skilfully 
applied resolves the lethal weapon in question to 
be of a later date. It is not, perhaps, very likely 
that a relic of Sir William, who was a sort of 
Cromwell in Scotland, would be preserved at his 
death, when his enemies were flushed with their 
triumph over him. We must look possibly for the 
honour paid to this expressive implement of 
worldly power, in some other direction ; but the 
criticisms of the Tower authorities do not aid our 
researches very much. 

We are not told whether the Dumbarton relic 
is a sword for show or for use. It was an old 
custom to make presents between great potentates, 
of gaudy swords, which would have been rather 
dangerous to the owner, than effective in actual 
warfare. The traverse, to guard the hand of the 
wearer, sometimes stretched out two feet in carved 
flowers and leaves, and would have been rather 
embarrassing in use. Wallace would certainly 
have preferred another kind of weapon in his 
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rough woodland campaigns. Some one besides 
the official authorities at the Tower must have 
cast a critical eye on the relic at the Scottish 
stronghold. But no one seems to have communi- 
cated the leading particulars of the description, 
so that any one might form a good guess of date 
and quality. We ought to be jealous for the 
character of such noted relics, and not allow them 
to be fitted with new handles, and cut short of 
their fair proportions, by a government blacksmith 
or armourer. E. C 


“Sruppy” (4 S. x. 452, 481, 527.)—I regret 
to differ from a correspondent who writes from Ayr, 
and who quotes Galloway. But I cannot allow 
G. J. C. 8. to confound the block with the studdie. 
Robert Burns, to whom G. J. C. 8. will surely bow 
as an authority on such a subject, says, in his Poem 
of Scotch Drink :— 

** Nae mercy, then, for airn or steel ; 

The brawnie, bainie, ploughman chiel, 
Brings hard owrehip, wi’ sturdy wheel, 

The strong forehammer, 
Till block an’ studdie ring and reel 

Wi’ dinsome clamour.” 
He has the word “studdie” in the same sense, 
though less happily perhaps, in the first verse of his 
_— Elegy on Captain Matthew Henderson. As 
Mr. Sxear has already shown, the studdie is 
simply the anvil. Were it something under the 
anvil, as G. J. C. S. suggests, neither the “ wee 
boy,” nor the more vigorous “ploughman chiel,” 
would have much chance of striking it in the 
manner described. W. M. 

Edinburgh. 


“Fexis catus” (4* §, ix., x., passim.)—In the 
British Museum is a very curious Egyptian paint- 
ing, found, I believe, at Thebes, in which a cat is 
seen assisting a fowler in his vocation. The man 
has got hold of several birds in a marsh, whilst 
puss has secured an extraordinary number of them 
with her teeth and claws. 

W. J. Beryuarp Situ. 

Temple. 


Goop Conpuct MEDALS For Britisu SoLpDIERS 
(4% S. x. 427, 477; xi. 25.)—This famous “ Order 
of Merit,” the medal of the 5th Foot, or Northum- 
berland Fusiliers, was established in 1767 by the 
colonel of the regiment, the Duke of Northumber- 
land. The honorary distinctions consisted of three 
classes of medals : the first, or lowest, was bestowed 
on men of seven years’ irreproachable character, 
and was of gilt metal; the second was of silver, 
and conferred in “Reward of fourteen years’ 
military merit”; the third was similar to the 
second, but was inscribed with the name of the 
recipient and given “ For twenty-one years’ good 
and faithful service as a soldier.” Those who 
obtained the twenty-one years’ medal had also an 
oval badge of the colour of the regimental facings 








on the right breast, embroidered round with gold 
and silver wreaths, and in the centre the word 
MERIT in letters of gold. They were given by the 
commanding officer at the head of the assembled 
battalion, and if, which rarely happened, the owner 
of a medal subsequently forfeited his pretensions 
to enrolment among the men of merit, his medal 
was cut from his breast by the drum-major as 
publicly as he had been invested with it, The 
medal was worn suspended by a green ribbon at 
a button-hole of the left lappel. The device of St. 
George and the Dragon on the obverse is in com- 
memoration of the “ Letter of Service” for raising 
the regiment, being dated “St. George’s Day” 
(23rd April, 1670). 

Somewhat similar means of rewarding long 
service and good conduct existed in other corps, 
notably in the 2nd, 7th, 13th, 22nd, 26th, 79th 
Regiments of Foot. 

See the works of Carter, Cannon, Harris, Car- 
lisle, &e. J. W. Fremine. 

3, St. Michael's Place, Brighton. 


Ropert Harpine, 1568, ALDERMAN oF Lonpox 
(4% S. x. 296, 509.)—According to Strype’s edition 
of Stow’s London, Robert Harding, salter, one of 
the sheriffs, 1568, was buried in the church of 
St. Magnus, Bridge Ward within. 

On the same authority, the monument of “ John 
Harding, salter, 1576” was still extant (in 1720) 
in the church of “ St. Benet, Gracechurch.” 

E. H. D. 

Lee. 


“T roo rs Arcapia” (4 §, x. 432, 479, 525.) 
—Peacivs will find illustrations of this in The 
Life and Times of Sir Joshua Reynolds, by C. 
R. Leslie and Tom Taylor (i., pp. 260, 325). The 
yhrase or motto occurs in a picture by Sir Joshua 
Siencii, portraits of Mrs. Crewe and Mrs. 
Bouverie. To this the recent currency of the motto 
is probably due. The ladies are seated, moralizing, 
before a tomb, on which the words are inscribed ; 
the ladies were devoted friends, and they are sup- 
posed to be musing on Death as “ the terminator 
of delights, and the separator of companions. 
The same subject is, by the editor of The Life, in 
a note to p. 260, stated to occur in a picture by 
Guercino, sketched by Sir Joshua, in his Roman 
note-book. Probably Guercino is a mistake for 
Schidone, one of whose works, in the Sciarra 
Palace, Rome, bears the words in question, with 
reference to shepherds contemplating a skull. 

VY. 


I hope the search for this quotation will not be 
allowed to drop. The references given by H. A. B. 
and A. L. all point to an older original, no doubt 
to be found in one of the Greek or Roman classics. 
I remember that in Lord Dufferin’s Letters from 
High Latitudes, there was a woodcut which repre- 
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sented a skeleton resting in an open coffin on the 

ice-bound strand of Spitzbergen. Beneath this 

engraving were printed the words, “ Et ego in 

Arctis,” intended, I suppose, for an adaptation of 

“ Et ego in Arcadia.” kB. C. C. 
[Vide 4" 8S. i. 509, 561.] 





Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 
The Iron Strike, and Other Poems. By a Bohemian. 
(Triibner & Co.) 
Iv these rhymes, verses, and poems be by a young hand, 
the hand is one that can strike like the metal named in 
the title-page. Therewith, the workmanship is some- 
thing rough, and the workman will be all the better for 
a little discipline. It may make him something more 
than a workman—an artist. He has to cultivate sym- 
pathies rather than antipathies, and to learn that there 
are two sides to most questions. Perhaps the best of 
the pieces in this little volume is “The Last of the 
Platonists,” the philosophy of which may be found in 


this passage :— 
<i “Tis dark, 


All dark, the truth that I have learned, the crown 
And end of all, man must endure to doubt. 
> * oa oa * 


* * Why fear to own, 


There is no answer to the riddle—Life ?” 


Esther. A Drama, in Five Acts. (Glasgow, T. Murray.) 
Scripture stories are best told in Scripture; but the 
romantic narrative of Esther is, here, not ineffectively 
dramatized. But simple Scripture sentences twisted to 
the exigencies of blank verse lose all their beauty. 
There is a scene of Ahasuerus weary with sleeplessness, 
and envying the deep slumbers of poorer folk, which 
recalls a certain similar scene in Shakspeare. Occasion- 
ally there is want of dignity. We do not think Ezra, 
when complacently narrating the disgrace of Haman, 
would have said : 

“ Marked you his countenance at the King’s command? 

I could have roared !” 

The sight and sound of Ezra “roaring” cannot be said 
to be satisfactory. 


The Rambler. By Samuel Johnson, LL.D. With a 
Sketch of the Author's Life. By Sir Walter Scott, 
Bart. 2vols. (W. Tegg.) 

NEARLY a century and a quarter have elapsed since the 

Rambler first appeared and ran through its course : 

March, 1750, to March, 1752. At the close of the two 

years’ existence, the Rambler confessed his own weari- 

ness and suspected that of his readers. “I have never,” 
he says, “been much a favourite of the public, nor can 
boast that in the progress of my undertaking I have 
been animated by the rewards of the liberal, the caresses 
of the great, or the praises of the eminent.” This was 

a modest excuse for stopping, and a wise one. The 

Rambler has since gone through many editions; its wit, 

wisdom, praise, censure, and its earnestness are hand- 

somely enshrined in the green and gold covers of the 
edition put forth by Mr. Tegg. 





BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
Particulars of Price, &c., of the following books to be sent direct to 


the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and addresses 
are given for that purpose — 


Nores axp Quenies, Ist Series, Ist vol., Nos. 57 to 30, and Index to the 
volume. (Clean). 


Wanted by J. Bowchier, 2, Stanley Villas, Bexley Heath, Kent, 8. F. 












Dacaymrce (Sir John), Memoirs of Great Britain dIreland. 4to. 
Part Lil, Edinburgh, 1788 


W. Wiiserrorce’s Lire. Vol. I. First Edition, in 5 vols. 1838. 
Murray. 
Macavtay’s Essays. Vol Il. of 2 vols. London, 1859, 


McDownec.’s Dictionary or Quotations from the British Poets. 
In Three Parts, 1835. 2nd Edition. Whitaker. Wanted Part II1. 
Rhyme. 

Wanted by W. D. Christie, Eaq., 32, Dorset Square, N. W. 


Lire or Ertiort, the Corn-Law Rhymer. By January Searle. 
Leaves From Suxxwoop Forest. By January Searle. 
Wanted by W. Andrews, 7, Caughey Street, Hull. 


Corpers's Tokens. 
Tue Hrerociyrnic Brace ror Cuitprex. 12mo. 
Batu Cnaracters. First Edition. 
Wanted by A. F., St. John’s Villa, Clifton, Bristol. 





Motices ta Correspondents. 


“LiTErate.”—Forty years ago the Rev. H. H. Mil- 
man published his dramatic poem, Anne Boleyn ; about 
the same time a tragedy on the same subject was published 
by Mr. Grover. Some controversy ensued, but the dispute 
was satisfactorily settled when Mr. Milman explicitly de- 
clared that previous to the publication of his work he had 
never seen any contemporary poem, in MS. or in print, on 
the same subject. 

L. P.—The famous question between the learned men, 
some of whom saw no excellence except in ancient authors, 
while others were champions of the moderns, was not @ 
question in which Prior took a part. There is, however, an 
allusion, in his Alma, to the subject, but itis rather general 
than particular :— 

“ For some in ancient books delight, 
Others prefer what moderns write ; 
Now I should be extremely loth 
Not to be thought expert in both.” 

Viertans.—That Tertullian believed in dreams is most 
certain. We cannot refer precisely to the passage, but 
ViGILans will find it in the fiber de Anima. 

Lorp cannot seriously suppose we would insert his 
communication. 

E. C.—If your correspondent will turn to our 1* 8. xi. 
p- 198, he will find a letter from Thomas Lyttelton, which 
proves mostconclusively that he could not have been Junius, 
as he was resident on the Continent in November, 1771, 
at which period there is abundant evidence that Junius 
was in London. The article in The Quarterly Review 
was written, as we have understood, by the late Mr. Coul- 
son, and not by Mr. Croker. 

H. B. C.— We shall be very glad to receive your report 
on the Spanish book. Thanks for your good wishes. 

T. E. 8.—Sir Nicholas Woodroffe, of the Haberdashers’ 
Company, was Lord Mayor in 1579. Jt was Sir Ambrose 
Nicholas whose mayoralty was in 1575. Woodroffe was 
from Devonshire. He was the ancestor of Sir H. V. Ston- 
house, Bart. See Some account of the Citizens of London 
and their Rulers from 1060 to 1867, by the late B. B. 
Orridge (W. Tegq). 





NOTICE. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 

To all communications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor ”—Advertisements and Business Letters to “ The 
Publisher ”’—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


—»— 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—New and Important Work on the 
MAURITIUS. 


SUB-TROPICAL RAMBLES in the LAND 
of the APHANTERYX. 
By NICOLAS PIKE, U.S. Consul, Port Louis, Mauritius. 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo. 


*.* This Work will be PRorUSELY ILLUSTRATED from the 
Author's own Sketches, and will contain also Maps and valu- 
able Meteorological Charts 

This ‘‘Gem of the Ocean” is in reality but little known to 
the world at large ; small as it is, only a dot in the vast ocean, 
it is, or at least might be made, one of the most fertile and 
productive of the British Colonies. Its mountain scenery i 
grand. Nowhere is the “stone book of nature” more widely 
opened so that he who runs may read. Its waterfalls, its 
caverns, its wild forest lands, must ever be sources of pleasure 
to all who choose to seek for them; its coasts afford the 
naturalist never-ending stores for collection and study. The 
present volume is the result of many years’ study of the 
physical features, natural history, and social aspects of this 
interesting island, together with rambles, adventures, and 
personal experiences, and affords much information previously 
unattainable in book form 


[In the press. 


DHOW CHASING on the EAST COAST 
of APRICA: 


A Narrative or Five Years’ EXPERIENCE IN THE 
SUPPRESSION OF THE SLAVE TRADE 
By Captain GEORGE L. SULIVAN, RN. 
Late of H. M.S. Daruye. 
With Illustrations from Photographs and Sketches by the 
Author. 


Demy 8vo. cloth extra. (In the press. 


A Book that will Interest and Profit all who read it. 


GETTING ON in the WORLD; or, Hints 
on Success in Life. By WILLIAM MATHEWS, LL. D., Professor 
of Rhetoric and English Literature in the University of Chicago. 
Small post 8vo. cloth extra. [in the press. 

The Boston Journal of November ist says:—“ The sheets have been 
read by several competent critics, who pronounce the book the best 

Manual for youth yet prepared oy anybody, not even excepting those 

by Smiles, Beecher, and Horace Mann. Professor Mathews was once 

the editor of s Boston paper, and he is still remembered as one of the 

* best read’ men in New England.” 


The ATMOSPHERE. By Camille Flam- 


MARION. With numerous Woodcut Illustrations and Ten beau- 
tiful Chromo-lithographs. Translated by C. B. PITMAN. Edited 
and Revised by JAMES GLAISHER, F.R.S. Royal Svo. cloth 
extra. | Nearly ready. 


NOTICE. 
Vol. II. in February, royal Svo. cloth extra. 242. , of 
THE HISTORY OF FRANCE, 
From the Earliest Times to the Year 1789. 
By M. GUIZOT, Author of “ a aed of Civilization in Europe,” 


Translated from the Fre he ’b: ~ “ROBERT BLACK, M.A. 
Uniform in Size and Price with Vol. I. 
This Work is aro in course of publication in Monthly Parts, price 2s. 
each. it is Llustrated with numerous very exquisite W oodcuts, 
after designs by Alph. de Neuville. 


London : Sampson Low, Marstoy, Low & SEaARLz, 


Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet Street. 





PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 

192, Fleet Street (Corner of Chancery Lane), 
CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDERS 
EXCEEDING 20s, 

NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 32., 44, 5¢., and 6a. per ream. 

ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4. 6d., 5a. 6d., and 6s. 6d. per 1,000, 

THE TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, 1s. per 100, 

STRAW PAPER—Improved quality, 2s. 6d. per ream. 

FPOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8s. 6d. per ream 

BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s. and 6s. 6d. per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1«. per 100—Super thick quality, 

TINTED LINED NOTE, - Home or Foreign Correspondence (five 
colours), 5 quires for 1s. 6d. 

COLOURED STAMPING (Relief), reduced to 4s. 6d. per ream, oF 
8s. 6d. per 1000. Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved from & 
Monograms, two letters, from 5s. ; three letters, from 7s. Business 
or Address Dies, from 3s. 

SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s. per ream ; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms, 


Tilustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, Stationety, 


| — Postage Scales, Writing Cases, Portrait Albums, &e., ~~ 


(Estasiisnep 1841.) 


“The Vellum Wove Club-House Desen, 


Manufactured ~ ry to meet a universally experienced want,ice 
paper which shall in itself combine a perfectly smooth surface with 
total freedom from grease 
The New Vellum Wove Club-House Paper 
will be found to possess these peculiarities completely, being made 
the best linen rags only, possessing great b= | and ee 
presenting a surface equally well adapted for quill or steel pen. 
The NEW VELLUM WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER su 
all others for smoothness of surface, delice» cy of colour, firmness of tex. 
ture, entire absence of any colouring matter or injurious 
tending to impair its durability or inany way affecting its writing 
rties.—A Sample Packet, containing an Assortment of the vous 
Sizes, post free for 24 Stamps. 
PARTRIDGE & COOPER, Manuietusss and Sole Vendors, 
Fleet Street, 


“OLD ENGLISH ” FURNITURE. 
Reproductions of Simple and Artistic Cabinet Work from Country 
Mansions of the XVI. and XVII. Centuries, combining good taste, 
sound workmanship, and economy. 


COLLINSON & LOCK (late Herring), 
CABINET MAKERS, 


109, FLEET STREET, E.C. Established 1782. 


TAPESTRY PAPERHANGINGS. 


Imitations of rare old BROCADES, DAMASKS, and GOBELIS 
TAPESTRIES., 


COLLINSON & LOCK (late Herring), 
DECORATORS, 


09, FLEET STREET, LONDON. Established 1782. 


MANILA CIGARS. — MESSRS. VENNING 
& CO., of 14, ST. MARY AXE, have just received a Consign+ 
ment of No.3 MANILA CIGARS, in excellent condition, in Boxes 
of 500 each. Price 2/. lus. per box. Orders to be accompanied by & 
remittance. 

N.B. Sample Box of 100, 10a. 6d. 


ITHOGRAPHY and GENERAL PRINTING. 
EDWARD J. FRANCIS, PHOTO and CHROMO LITHO- 
GRAPHER and GENERAL PRINTER, begs to announce that 
forwards Estimates, by return of post. for all kinds of Lith 
and General Printing,—including Parl 
Papers, Books, Magazines, Pamphlets, Catalogues of all kinds, Posters, 
show. Cards, and every Description of Artistic and Commercalf Lithe- 
graphy. 
4and 22, [Took’s Court, Chancery Lane, E.C, 
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